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O name is more fully identified with the his- 

tory of American Methodism, for the last 
sixty years, than that of Nathan Bangs. There 
is no department of labor in which he has not 
served; and in them all, as missionary, preacher, 
editor, and author, his devotion, diligence, and 
success have been alike conspicuous. His biog- 
raphy, when it comes to be fitly written, will be, 
to a large extent, a history of the Church. Our 
present limits will allow us only to give a brief 
and meager outline of his long and laborious 
life. On the romance of his earlier years of toil, 
endurance, and privation, on his share in laying 
the foundations of the present ecclesiastical\ sys- 
tem of Methodism, and on the detail of his lit- 
erary activities we can not stop to dwell at 
length. 

Nathan Bangs was born May 2, 1778, near 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. When he was about 
thirteen years of age the family removed to Stam- 
ford, Delaware county, New York, and here, on 
the home farm, the boy grew up. Endowed with 
great natural acuteness and force of mind, he 
profited so well by the common school education 
of the time, that at eighteen he was capable of 
teaching such a school himself. At twenty-one 
he removed to Upper Canada, where he was em- 
ployed for three years as surveyor and teacher. 
In 1800 he was awakened and converted under 
the preaching of the Rev. Joseph Sawyer, who 
died at a great age, in the odor of sanctity, some 
few years since. Very soon after his conversion, 
the young surveyor felt the call to preach the 
Gospel among the Methodists, through whose in- 
strumentality he had been brought to God. He 
began to preach under the presiding elder in 
1801, and in 1802 was admitted to the New York 
conference, which then embraced Canada. In 
the next six years he labored in Canada, in Ni- 
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agara circuit, Bay of Quinte, Montreal, and Que- 
bec. His first year was one of great trial. He 
preached with all the ardor of a youthful evan- 
gelist, full of fire and vigor, but souls were not 
converted. Temptation came; his heart and 
courage failed; and he was disposed to quit his 
work and go home. One night, after a weary 
day of fruitless labor, he slept heavily and 
dreamed. He was working with a pick-ax on 
the top of a basaltic rock. His muscular arm 
brought down stroke after stroke for hours; but 
after all the rock was hardly indented. He said 
to himself at last, “It is useless; I will pick no 
more.” Suddenly a stranger of dignified mien 
stood by his side and spoke to him. “You 
will pick no more?’ “No.” “Were you not set 
to this task?” “Yes.” “And why abandon it?” 
“My work is vain; I make no impression on the 
rock.” Solemnly the stranger replied, “What is 
that to you? Your duty is to pick, whether the 
rock yields or not. Your work is in your own 
hands; the result is not. Goon!’ He resumed 
his task. The first blow was given with almost 
superhuman force, and the rock flew into a thou- 
sand pieces. He awoke; went to work with fresh 
zeal and energy, and a great revival followed. 
From that day to this he has never had even a 
“temptation” to give up his commission. 

These years of service in Canada were full of 
incident. The toils and privations of frontier 
life were hightened by the severity of the climate; 
a winter in the Canadian forests is a very differ- 
ent thing from a winter in the woods of Virginia 
or Kentucky. The young evangelist went from 
village to village, often through pathless wastes 
and virgin forests, guided only by the “blaze” of 
the wood-cutter or the “marks” of the huntsman. 
In 1804 Bishop Asbury sent him, at his own re- 
quest, as missionary to the River Thames region, 
then just opening to pioneer settlement. On his 
way to this appointment, after riding from sun- 
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eating or drinking, he came at night upon a 
clearing and found a small log-hut. The woman 
received him kindly, gave him “mush and milk” — 
all she had—for supper, and good straw for a 
bed. Next morning she went to a distant house 
for a “drawing” of tea, boiled it in a dish-kettle, 
and served it in atin-cup. This was a fair sam- 
ple of the civilization of the times and of the 
neighborhood. In every house of the scattered 
settlers the missionary was received with hospi- 
tality, and every door was open for preaching. 
In all that country are to be found the children, 
and the children’s children of people converted 
to God through his faithful labors. 

By 1808 Mr. Bangs, as a traveling elder, at- 
tended the General conference held in New York. 
He has sat in every General conference from that 
date till the present, except those of 1848 and 
1856. In 1810 he was first appointed to the city 
of New York, then a circuit with five preaching- 
places. The population of the city was less than 
100,000. He has seen it grow till, with its sub- 
urbs, it numbers a million of souls, with perhaps 
one hundred and fifty Methodist preachers. A 
wonderful historical development; and if Dr. 
Bangs were chronicling it, he could say with 
truth, pars magna fui. 

The General conference of 1812 appointed a 
committee, of which Mr. Bangs was chairman, to 
gather materials for a history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. No great fruit came of the 
commission; but it had the happy effect of giving 
a bent to the mind of the chairman, which 
finally resulted in his “ History,” of which we shall 
speak by and by. Before this time he had be- 
come known as a writer by an essay against 
“Christianism in 1809,” and from this time on 
his pen was never idle. A more industrious 
writer, or one whose productions have been more 
useful in the development and defense of Ameri- 
can Methodism, the Church has never had. In 
1813 he was appointed presiding elder of Rhine- 
beck district. In its vast territory, now covered 
by six districts, there were but three or four small 
Churches, and not a single parsonage. During 
his four years’ service many churches were built; 
and at this day there is a church in every village, 
and a parsonage attached to almost every church. 
From 1817 to 1820 he served again in New York 
city, and also in New York district; and to this 
same field of labor he returned again in 1842, 
occupying it till his superannuation in 1852. 
With the exception of a single year’s service as 
President of the Wesleyan University—1841—42— 
he has now lived forty-two years in New York 
and Brooklyn, No figure is better known in the 
streets of the great city than his; no name stands 
in higher repute. His unspotted life, his sim- 





plicity of character, his earnest devotion to goods 
ness and truth, and his no less earnest hatred of 
wrong, have gained him the love and esteem of 
all denominations of Christians in New York; 
while his intellectual force and energy have left 
their mark upon the moral condition of the city. 

When Dr. Bangs was made Book Agent in 
1820, the entire business was carried on in a 
small store in John-street. The Concern was 
deeply in debt, and yet its scale of operations 
was very small. The new Agent went to work 
with his accustomed promptitude and energy. 
He boldly resolved “to increase the debt” in or- 
der to pay it. New and costly works, such as 
Benson's Commentary, etc., were undertaken; a 
system of exchanges with other publishers was 
arranged; old stock was sold off at low prices; 
and new life was given to the movement of the 
business in all its branches. A bindery was added 
in 1822, and a printing-office in 1824. In that 
year, too, the premises of the old Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, in Crosby-street, were purchased and fitted 
up for the uses of the Concern at large expense. 
In 1824 Dr. Emory was associated with Dr. Bangs, 
and zealously seconded the energetic movements 
of the principal Agent. A characteristic illus- 
tration of Dr. Bangs’s fearless enterprise in car- 
rying out plans approved by his judgment, is fur- 
nished by the purchase in Crosby-street. There 
were croakers in abundance to predict evil: the 
proposed purchase was “rash, reckless, unconsti- 
tutional,” and every thing else but prudent and 
right. The Agents used but one argument in 
reply—a practical one. They offered to make 
the purchase on their personal responsibility, 
agreeing, in case the General conference should 
not sanction it, to take the entire establishment 
as their own. The result justified the sagacity 
of the Agent. Had he waited for a previous au- 
thority from the General conference, we should 
probably have had no printing-house till now. 
The same spirit of enterprise led to the publica- 
tion of the “Christian Advocate,” which ap- 
peared, for the first time, on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1826. The paper was at first nominally 
edited by B. Badger, but the editorial matter from 
1826 to 1828 was chiefly furnished by Dr. Bangs, 
though he was still discharging the arduous duties 
of senior Book Agent. During the whole period 
of his agency—1820-1828—he was also editor of 
the Methodist Magazine. Such an amount of 
labor would have worn out any man not endowed 
with great intellectual and bodily vigor—qualities 
which, in Dr. Bangs, were supplemented by in- 
domitable industry and perseverance. 

In 1828 he was appointed editor of the Advo- 
cate. Freed from business cares and toils, his 
activity and energy were now spent upon the 
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paper and the Magazine with eminent success. 
The editorial columns of the Advocate, during 
these four years, show a vast amount of fresh and 
vigorous writing. The wonder is that, with little 
or no paid assistance, Dr. Bangs was able to give 
so great a variety of matter, with such amplitude 
of discussion, not merely on questions of the 
passing hour, but also on topics of permanent 
theological interest. Nor was his literary labor 
confined to the newspaper. In 1829 he published 
his “Life of the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson”— 
12mo.—which is not only precious to the Church 
as a biography of one of her noblest preachers, 
but also valuable as a contribution to the history 
of Methodism. In 1832 appeared the “Authen- 
tic History of the Missions under the Care of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church”—12mo. This work 
was exceedingly opportune to the wants of the 
Church at the time; it was greeted with general 
satisfaction, and contributed in no small degree 
to stimulate the missionary spirit of the people. 
The proceeds of the work were given to the cause 
by the author. 

In 1830 the Agents resolved to change the 
Monthly Magazine into a quarterly. The change 
was approved by the General conference of 1832, 
and Dr. Bangs was chosen “editor of the Quar 
terly Review and of the books of the General 
Catalogue.” In estimating the value and extent 
of his labors as editor of the Quarterly, we must 
remember that he was not allowed to pay for con- 
tributions; the pages of the Review had to be 
filled by his own pen, by voluntary writers, or by 
selections from other journals. Looking in this 
light at the contents of the volumes from 1832 to 
1836, we are not surprised to find them deficient 
in the breadth of scholarship, variety of range, 
and elegance of style, which have characterized 
the later years of the Review. It is hard work 
to make bricks without straw. But it would be a 
great mistake to conclude hastily that because 
the Review, now in the strength of its manhood— 
with a large body of paid contributors, and hav- 
ing a body of readers of far higher education 
than our Church could furnish a quarter of a 
century ago—is far in advance of the earlier 
volumes, that these last are of no worth. Many 
of the editor's contributions, especially, are of 
permanent literary and historical value, especially 
those on “Scholastic Divinity,” “Robert Hall’s 
Works,” “Richard Baxter,” “Stuart on Romans,” 
“The Origin of Language,” “Magee on Atone- 
ment,” “Abraham’s Guests,” and the “Life of 
Adam Clarke.” During these four years, also, 
Dr. Bangs edited a number of books for the Gen- 
eral Catalogue, and also contributed largely to 
the Christian Advocate and Journal. In 1834 
he published “Letters to a Young Preacher”— 





18mo.—a useful little manual on books and 
study, which obtained a wide circulation. 

We now approach the last, and perhaps the 
most important field of labor to which Dr. Bangs 
was appointed by the General conference—the 
Missionary Secretaryship. He had been identi- 
fied, not only in heart and feeling, but in activity, 
with the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from its beginning; in fact, 
he was one of its originators in 1819, and not 
only gave the initial impulse to its movement, 
but also created the form and type of its organi- 
zation. Its first “Constitution,” as drawn up by 
him, is given in the “History of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church”—Vol. III, p. 83. Its first 
appeal to the Church was a “Circular Address,” 
prepared also by Dr. Bangs—“ History,” III, 86— 
setting forth the aims and scope of the Society, 
and urging its claims upon the sympathy and 
codperation of the Church. In the sixteen years 
that preceded his election to the secretaryship, 
he served the Society—gratuitously—at different 
periods, as Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer. Every one of its Annual Reports, and 
many of its committee reports, were his work. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that when, 
in 1836, the General conference found it neces- 
sary to elect a “Missionary Secretary,” the eyes 
of the Church should turn at once to Dr. Bangs, as 
admirably fitted by experience, character, and 
devotion to the cause, for this important post. 
He was accordingly chosen, and brought his large 
information and active industry fully into the 
service of the Society. The fruit of his labors 
remains visible in some of our most important 
missions, and in the present wide development 
of the missionary spirit among our people. 

It has been said that Dr. Bangs’s mind was 
turned, in 1812, toward ecclesiastico-historical re- 
searches. From that time on he kept the history 
of Methodism in view. His long connection 
with the Book Concern gave him special oppor- 
tunities for the collection of materials, and he 
improved them with steadfast watchfulness and 
industry. In the course of years these materials 
were gradually arranged and digested; but it was 
not till 1838 that the first volume of the “ History 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church” was pub- 
lished. The remaining three volumes fo!lowed 
rapidly, the last appearing in 1841. Had this 
work no higher value than that which attaches to 
it as a repository of historical facts—as a me- 
moire pour sevoir—it would be of inestimable 
importance to the Church. But it is far more 
than this. It abounds in forcible arguments in 
favor of the doctrines and usages of Methodism, 
in graphic sketches of its leading men, the heroes 
of our history, and in just and sagacious remarks 
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upon the causes of its great success. But it no 
where attempts to account for Methodism, as a 
fact in Church history, or for its wondrously-rapid 
development in modern times, on what are styled 
“philosophical” grounds. If this be a fault, Dr. 
Bangs committed it voluntarily. “The principal 
business of the historian,” he remarks—Vol. IV, 
p. 456—“is to record facts as he finds them, with- 
out disguise or coloring, whether he can account 
for them or not.” “TI might have conjured up a 
thousand fanciful theories to account for the suc- 
cess and influence of Methodism, without ascrib- 
ing to it its true, original cause, namely, the di- 
vine agency. This, however, I dare not do.” He 
claims, however, that if, by the use of philosophy 
in history, is meant an attempt “to show the apti- 
tude of the means which divine Wisdom saw fit 
to employ to produce the desired results, and the 
suitableness of the instruments and their plans of 
operation to the condition of human society,” he 
has sought its best applications in his work. The 
book can not, of course, make later ones on the 
same subject needless; but all laborers in this 
field will have occasion to thank God that Dr. 
Bangs had the courage and talent to plan, and 
the perseverance to carry out, amid so many 
labors and difficulties, a work so large in its 
scope, so careful, on the whole, in its details, and 
so generous in its spirit, as the “History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

The years of Dr. Bangs’s superannuation— 
since 1852—have een any thing but idle. Be- 
sides numerous contributions to the various peri- 
odicals of the Church, he has published several 
books during that time—among them the “Con- 
dition, Prospects, and Responsibilities of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churech”—12mo.—“ Letters 
on Sanctification”’—18mo.—and an “Essay on 
Emancipation” —8vo. This last-named work 
treats briefly of the history of slavery, and of its 
introduction into this country, and proposes a 
plan for its removal; the substance of which is, 
that “Congress make a proposition to the several 
slave states that so much per head shall be al- 
lowed for every slave that shall be emancipated, 
leaving it to the state legislatures respectively to 
adopt their own measures for effecting the object.” 
The objections to this plan are next considered, 
and then follows an array of motives to emanci- 
pation, strong enough, one would think, to rouse 
all but the dead to the importance of the task. 
The book is written in a most earnest spirit, but 
in language singularly calm and moderate, fur- 
nishing an excellent model, in this respect, for all 
who write on either side of this exciting question. 

In these later writings of Dr. Bangs there is no 
diminution of vigor in style or of independence 
in thought. He shows in his writings, as in his 





personal tone of life and conversation, a remark- 
able freshness of feeling. His old age, far from 
being queralous, is genial and hopeful to a won- 
derful degree. He does not complain that “the 
former times were better than these.” He has 
not anchored himself fast to old opinions; but is 
ever willing to go on with the tide of progress, if 
its movement be in the right direction. Instead 
of groaning over necessary modifications of our 
ecclesiastical system as signs of decay, he re- 
gards them as indications of vital force and 
vigor. At eighty-one he is still ardent in feeling, 
quick in sympathy, resolute in courage. Much 
of this is doubtless due to his physical organiza- 
tion. He has a sanguine temperament, rapid cir- 
culation, strong muscular development, and great 
nervous force, and his frame is massive and pow- 
erful. His natural force, indeed, is now abated; 
but when a man at his age can preach every 
Sunday, read and write daily almost ad libitum, 
attend all public meetings of interest, and keep 
up, both in intellect and feeling, with the move- 
ments of the times, nothing need be said of decay. 

No analysis is here attempted of Dr. Bangs’s 
moral and mental character. It will be time 
enough for that when we are deprived of his per- 
sonal presence. His long career of faithful serv- 
ice entitles him to the reverence and honor of 
the whole Church—and he has it. May he yet 
live long, happy in the peace of God and in the 
esteem and love of all good men! 
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PATIENCE. 
BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


0, THERE have been times when I longed to lay 
This mask of mortality by: 

Times—God forgive me—when life seemed so dark, 
That it would have been sweet to die: 


Times, when the torturing hand of despair 
Lay so heavily on my breast, 

That the burden of my agonized prayer 
Was for rest—a heavenly rest. 


And little I deemed, as that cry went up 
From a soul so weary with strife, 

How much it needed the discipline 
Of a stern self-denying life. 

I stood mid the foam of a midnight sea, 
Like Peter, distracted with fears, 

And saw not the beacon which lit the waves, 
For, 0, I was blinded by tears! 


But, struggling in darkness, weary and faint, 
‘Lord help me,” I earnestly cried; 

He heard—and the meek-eyed angel he sent 
Thenceforward has walked by my side. 

And now, though the billows of life are rough, 
And crested with crosses and cares, 

There ’s light on the waves, and I lean on Him 
Who hath given me patience to bear. 
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MOSES WARRELL; 
OR, THE HERMIT OF SYCAMORE HOLLOW. 
BY MRS. LOUISE 8S. S. M’NUTT. 


WAS sojourning in the little village of Daw- 

sonville. It was situated in one of the oldest 
and most thriving parts of the state, but did not 
seem to keep pace with the surrounding country. 
Having early reached its maximum of growth, it 
had been, for a period of nearly twenty years, the 
same quaint, dingy old town. No puffing steam- 
boat or snorting locomotive disturbed its lazy 
quiet—the ever-varying movements of business 
and trade never roused its inhabitants to un- 
wonted exertion—the mechanic’s hammer was 
never heard, save when some careful citizen re- 
placed a missing board to his yard fence, or 
some thrifty housewife superintended the erection 
of a hen-coop. The only sounds which broke its 
stillness, were the barking of innumerable curs, 
the lazy “gee, whoa” of the plowman from the 
neighboring fields, the shrill screams of unruly 
urchins, and still louder voices of scolding dames. 
Of evenings the boys and dogs of the village— 
by far its most numerous inhabitants—were ac- 
customed to congregate in its one thoroughfare, 
while the men would assemble around its two 
white-painted stores which glared at each other 
from opposite sides of the street, and with jump- 
ing, pitching quoits, talk and rough jest, while 
away the leisure hours. 

At the bottom of the declivity on which the 
place was situated lay Sycamore Hollow, through 
which ran a sluggish brook, murmuring a low 
undertone to the dull hum of the town. “Just 
the spot for a hermit,” you are doubtless exclaim- 
ing. Yes, most sagacious reader; and what is 
more, one actually lived in the hollow within a 
half mile of the village. And as I am relating 
an “ower true tale,” I shall not stop for the usual 
embellishments of fiction, but introduce him at 
once to your acquaintance. 

Sitting one evening by my window trying to 
rest after the fatigue of the day, and enduring 
with nervous impatience the whoop and yelp of 
boys and dogs, and coarse talk and laughter 
of the men, my attention was attracted by a gen- 
tleman who rode slowly up to one of the stores, 
dismounted, and after apparently making some 
trifling purchase, as leisurely returned, scarcely 
looking up to give a nod of recognition to those 
immediately in his way. He was past middle 
age, had long white hair, was neatly but plainly 
attired in black, and rode a staid old gray mare, 
with a very quiet-looking colt at her heels. He 
was so very unlike any one I had met before that 
my curiosity was aroused. His air betokened re- 
finement and intelligence; and though by no 





means eccentric, yet there was an indescribable 
something in his appearance which seemed to 
mark him out, distinct from the rest of mankind. 
Turning to the friend at whose home I was stay- 
ing I inquired who he was. 

“Who?—the man that just rode past? Why, 
that is old Moes Warrell.” 

“ And who is old Moses Warrell?” 

“Indeed, that is more than any one can tell,” 
replied she; “all that is known of him is that he 
is a hermit, and has lived in a small cabin near 
the brook for a period of years extending beyond 
the memory of the oldest inhabitants; but whence 
he is or what his past history, no one has ever 
been able to discover.” 

During my stay in Dawsonville I had frequent 
opportunities of seeing him. Though never 
mingling in society or appearing abroad, save on 
an occasional visit to the store or necessary 
errand to a neighbor's, he was yet a constant at- 
tendant at Church. Though not a member, his 
serious and humble deportment gained the es- 
teem of the whole congregation. Often have I 
watched him as he sat in his pew, shrinking in 
an almost deprecating manner from the casual 
glance of observers, with his painfully beseech- 
ing eyes fixed upon the pious messenger of God, 
and listening with reverence and deep humility 
to the words of truth and consolation. 

I never saw in a face before such a strange 
blending of grief, penitence, and resignation. 
Never a look of joy or the faintest ray of hope 
lighted up his countenance, save when the minis- 
ter told of the boundless love of Christ to man— 
how he pardoned the thief on the cross, and in 
his divine mercy and great self-forgetfulness, 
pleaded with the Father for his cruel murderers, 
then would he close his eyes, and with a look of 
humble gratitude seem trying to rest on the 
tender promises of a merciful Savior. It was 
evident that some terrible grief, perchance some 
more terrible crime, had darkened his life and 
made him a gloomy recluse. Yet he was hardly 
gloomy, never morose, but rather silent and sor- 
rowful. Though avoiding the society of others, 
he was yet polite and obliging. He was never 
known to deny a request, or refuse to accommo- 
date one when it lay in his power. He even 
seemed to seek for opportunities to render assist- 
ance and comfort; yet only by actions, for his 
conversation was almost Scripturally yea and nay. 
He did his duty willingly, but sadly and silently. 

His cabin, though small and rude, wore a neat 
and tasteful appearance. The few acres of 
ground surrounding it were well kept and tended. 
Except that no human being was seen on the 
place, save the old hermit, it would have been 
taken for the home of a comfortable family. 
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Once a week snowy linen swung from the clothes- | could he be doing here, and in such a disguise! 


line. Nice fat hens picked the stray crumbs 
from the cleanly-swept dooryard, and a silent, 


| 
| 


| 


dignified old house-dog might be seen alternately | 


snapping at gnats and flies, and chasing the 
chickens when they had discovered something 
better suited to his palate than theirs. Travelers 
often admired the neat little cabin and its sur- 
roundings, and wondered at the old hermit, who 
might be seen of fine evenings seated beneath a 
sycamore-tree, gazing thoughtfully upon the 
brook, or more frequently reading his Bible. 

Once every year his cabin would be closed, the 
old gray mare given into the care of some friend- 
ly neighbor, and he would leave, be absent for a 
few weeks, and then return, looking even more 
sad and despairing than before. Where he went 
or what the cause of his annual absences could 
never be discovered. At one time wild surmises 
were afloat that he was connected with a band of 
robbers and counterfeiters, and went on unlawful 
business. But as time passed on his harmiess, 
consistent behavior won the esteem of all who 
knew him; they grew ashamed of their surmises, 
and gradually lost even all curiosity concerning 
him. His yearly absences were noticed only be- 
cause his accustomed seat at church was empty. 
Old Moses Warrell, with his peculiar habits and 
actions, attracted no more attention than any 
other citizen. 

I left Dawsonville. Years fraught with many 
and great changes passed over me. The hermit 
of Sycamore Hollow, the little old village, and 
all the incidents of my stay there were forgotten, 
or remembered only in dreams, or in moments of 
reverie, when dim, confused images of the past 
came thronging around me. 

I was traveling, and had stopped in an eastern 
city on the sea-shore. Entering a church one 
beautiful Sabbath morning while there I observed 
in the vestibule an apparently-decrepit old man, 
dressed in wretchedly-ragged habiliments, with 
an old slouch hat drawn almost entirely over his 
face. There was something about him that at- 
tracted my attention. He seemed to remind me 
of something or some one I had seen, and as I 
have a bad habit of falling into dreams and rev- 
eries on very unsuitable occasions instead of list- 
ening to the sermon, I got into a confused train 
of thought, in which scenes of the past were 
strangely blended with the image of that old beg- 
gar at the door. Service ended, as I passed 
through the vestibule there stood the old man 
with his hat drawn over his face, furtively yet 
eagerly observing the passers by. I drew to one 
side as though waiting for some one, and watched 
him. In an instant it flashed over my mind it 
was old Moses Warrell! 


What in the world | 





I was bound to find him out now. I watched 
him as he glanced eagerly from face to face, till 
at length his eye rested on two ladies; one a fine- 
looking, richly-dressed woman of middle age, the 
other a young lady of great beauty, and of a re- 
markably-intelligent and refined appearance. A 
bright glow of pride and joy lighted up the old 
hermit’s countenance as his gaze fell upon them, 
but was quickly succeeded by the most agonizing, 
despairing look I ever saw on a human face. I 
watched him follow the two ladies as they passed 
down one of the most fashionable streets, and 
entered an aristocratic-looking stone mansion. 
My hotel was not far distant, and all after- 
noon I saw that old hermit sitting on a step op- 
posite, gazing at the house, and ever and anon 
drawing his ragged sleeve across his eyes, and I 
felt it was wet with tears, wrung from the depths 
of his heart. My own heart was full, not of curi- 
osity but of sympathy for that lonely old man, 
whatever might be the mysterious sorrows which 
hung over him. 

That evening as I sat in the parlor with Judge 
Johnson and his wife, I told them whai I knew 
of Moses Warrell and of my strange meeting 
with him here in the city. The Judge seemed 
agitated while I was talking. 

“Stop,” said he at length, “you know enough, 
were you to give publicity to it, to destroy forever 
the little happiness my poor friend Morley—for 
Moses Warrell can be no other than he—can ever 
enjoy. His only comfort is in being thought 
dead by all who once knew him, and in being un- 
noticed by those now around him. I could not 
ask you to keep secret what you have accidentally 
discovered without relating his history, and, 
though I am the only one ever intended to know 
it, yet I feel justified in telling you if you will 
promise not to reveal it till after his death. 

“Twenty years ago William Morley was one 
of the wealthiest, most aristocratic, and most in- 
fluential men in the city of New York. He had 
married a wife whom he tenderly loved. Talent- 
ed and affable, he was admired by all who knew 
him. His greatest fault was a lack of firmness; 
though honest and honorable, his will was weak 
and vacillating. While in the full tide of life and 
happiness, a single false step in business gave a 
fatal direction to his affairs. One loss succeeded 
another till the crisis had well-nigh come, when 
he could nodonger conceal the ruin which hung 
over him. He had no one to whom he might ap- 
ply. His own parents were dead; his wife had 
been the only heir to her father’s vast estate, and 
now her portion would be swallowed up. How 
could he endure the taunting pity of his asso- 
ciates, or their contemptuous indifference to his 
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fate—but O, worse still, how could he bear to tell 
his wife, who so tenderly loved and fondly trusted 
in him, that she and their infant daughter must 
henceforth be beggars! His reason almost failed 
him. Indeed, { am sure his mind must have 
been unbalanced before he could have committed 
the act which followed. He was weekly expect- 
ing news from a legacy left him by an uncle who 
had lately died in England. 

“He had not yet heard from the will, but as 
his uncle had always designated him as his heir, 
he felt sure of a sum which, if received in time, 
would avert his impending failure. But such 
was the intricate situation of his affairs that if 
the sum could not be obtained within a few days, 
it would not only not rescue him from the dis- 
grace of failure, but would even fail to relieve 
him when it did come, but would be swallowed 
ap by the loss originating from the sacrifice of 
his property. Adverse winds delayed the ship, 
while his affairs grew daily worse. He was in 
some way connected with a bank—cashier, I be- 
lieve—and in an evil hour the temptation entered 
his heart to appropriate money enough to free 
himself from embarrassment. His legacy would 
certainly arrive before the loss would be discov- 
ered, and he could replace it without any one 
knowing it, thus averting the disgrace of failure, 
and quieting his conscience. 

“Suffice it to say he committed the deed. It 
was discovered, he was suspected, arrested, tried, 
and condemned to ten years’ confinement in the 
state's prison. He was the playmate of my child- 
hood—the friend of my youth—and I was his ad- 
vocate on the occasion. I did all I could to save 
him, but he pleaded guilty, and the law took its 
course. The governor changed his sentence to 
three months. He served his time, and on the 
day he was released a ship entered port, bring- 
ing him news of an immense fortune. Alas! it 
came foo late! It could not give back an honest 
name, or heal a broken heart. He had entered 
the prison a brown-haired, strong, athletic young 
man—he came out bent and wrinkled, and with 
hair as white as you see it now. His wife, who, 
with a woman’s devotion, had clung to him amid 
all the dreadful scenes through which he had 
passed, while the storm of persecution and phar- 
isaical indignation was raging around him, was 
waiting for him at the prison door, and conducted 
him to their now mean and uncomfortable dwell- 
ing. 

“<Q William,’ said she, ‘don’t mind what others 
think, J know you are honest at heart, J appre- 





ciate the temptations under which you fell; and 
O, believe me, my William, I love you even bet- 
ter than when you were a prosperous, happy man! 
You have sinned, but O! have you not repented | 


in suffering and agony worse than death? God 
has forgiven you, and accepts you, and he is in- 
finitely more holy than those, his creatures, who 
now scorn you.’ 

“But he refused to be comforted. As for him- 
self he could have borne the contempt of the 
world, for in his deep humility he felt that he de- 
served it; but when he looked at his once happy 
wife, now with pale cheeks and sunken eyes, 
striving to comfort him, and endeavoring to con- 
ceal the pain which the sneers and indifference 
of her former friends gave her, and when he saw 
their sweet, innocent babe pointed out as the 
child of a thief, a convict, he felt that it would 
be a sweet relief to die. But God, in mercy it 
may be, permitted him to live. 

“One morning he entered my office. ‘Charles,’ 
said he, ‘I am going to leave, and hide myself 
from the world. I wish you to arrenze ali my 
business. My affairs have unexpectedly taken a 
better direction, and the property left me by my 
uncle is so much greater than I had anticipated 
that it will maintain my wife and child in their 
former elegance. I know, Charles,’ said he; inter- 
rupting me as I was about to speak, ‘I know what 
you would say. Yes, it will be a terrible blow to 
my poor wife; but think you not the life-long 
agony she must bear seeing me suffer—the pain 
she must endure seeing our little child taunted 
with being the daughter of a convict—think 
you not this, and the thought of my great dis- 
grace, of which my presence will ever remind 
both her and others—think you not this will be 
a greater grief than my absence, and conse- 
quently supposed death? Were I to take them 
with me the story of my shame would follow; 
for I could not, nor would it be right to seclude 
them as I mean to seclude myself. No, my 
friend, I shall leave, and as years pass away, 
and no tidings reach her of me, she will think 
me dead, and mourn, not on account of my 
sin, but for the lost husband of her youth, who, 
with the stains of this life all washed out, has 
gone to that land where no finger of scorn 
will ever be pointed at him, but where its pure 
inhabitants will welcome him as one cleansed in 
the blood of the great Redeemer. Her grief for 
my shame will be lost in sorrow for my death. 
My child will be told of its father who has gone 
to the eternal Jand. With my presence no longer 
to remind them of it, people will forget my dis- 
grace; they will learn to love and respect my 
wife and child; perhaps, they will even think 
tenderly and forgivingly of me. Farewell, my 
only friend; henceforth the name of William, 
Morley will never be heard upon earth.’ 

“With these words he left me, and I have 
never seen him since. I settled his business as, 
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well as I could. His wife mourned for him long 
and deeply. People came in time to speak of 
him sadly and forgivingly, and then he was for- 
gotten. Few there are now who recognize in 
that dignified matron and beautiful maiden the 
wife and daughter of one who, by a single wicked 
act, condemned himself to be forever alone— 
alone in the world. You must excuse me,” said 
the Judge, as he turned and wiped a tear from 
his rough face. I could well excuse it, for my 
own eyes were blinded, and his little wife lay 
upon the sofa sobbing like a child. I went to 
my room and looked out into the clear moon- 
light—the hermit was gone—he had taken his 
last look on earth at his loved ones. The Judge 
made diligent search, but could discover nothing 
of him. His wife and daughter passed along in 
their quiet, virtuous happiness, and never knew 
that a husband and father had for one whole day 
watched them with a bleeding, breaking heart, 
and then went sadly to his lonesome home to die. 
When I returned west I visited Dawsonville. 
The hermit’s cabin was empty, but there was a 
grave near by, without name or date—only this 
simple inscription: “Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” 


—_——*+oeo—____ 


THE UNHAPPY PETER WIGGINS. 


BY REV. J. F. MARLAY. 


HE individual whose character I propose to 

sketch under the nom de plume of Peter 
Wiggins, will never suspeci himself to be the orig- 
inal of my awkwardly-done picture, for the simple 
reason that he is apparently wholly unaware of 
the multitudinous infirmities which render him 
one of the most disagreeable men in the world. 
On the contrary, I have reason to know that Mr. 
Wiggins felicitates himself on being a much 
wiser man than any one else in the extensive 
circle of his acquaintance, and that he even 
groans in spirit because he happened to be born 
too soon; that is to say, in advance of the age. 
The striking peculiarity of this representative 
man is his strong proclivity to make himself as 
unhappy as possible. And yet, perhaps, he is 
not to blame. How can a man of his extraordi- 
nary “optics keen” help seeing that every thing 
in the world is going wrong—both in Church and 
state—and thus informed, how can he avoid 
being perfectly wretched? 

In the obscure village where, years ago, I first 
met and made the acquaintance of our hero, he 
was familiarly styled “the unhappy Mr. Wiggins.” 
The look of somber gfoominess which he wore 
habitually on his elongated countenance was a 
study for a painter. And I afterward became 
well satisfied that it was a faithful index of the 





inner man. The suit of faded black in which he 
was enveloped when we met, hung loosely upon 
his body, worn and emaciated by the cares and 
sorrows which, like a canker, consumed him day 
and night. 

He was a trustee of the village school, and 
having business with the board, of which he was 
chairman, I concluded to seek first to propitiate 
his favor. Having stated my errand in as brief 
and pleasant a manner as I knew how, Mr. Wig- 
gins broke out into a mournful wail on the degen- 
eracy of the youth, and the utter worthlessness 
of the pedagogues of modern times—a worthy 


| class to which he knew, of course, I belonged. 


“You see,” he exclaimed with a doleful sigh, 
“how different things are now to what they used 
to be. Once a school-teacher earned his money, 
because he worked like other men, from sun- 
rise to sunset, and made the quill pens and wrote 
the copies after night, so that all his time was 
taken up. Besides, he boarded around among 
the people, staying a week at a place, putting in 
his odd moments doing chores for the farmers, 
and helping the children with their lessons. But 
what do we see now? Schools kept for six hours 
a day, at a hundred dollars a quarter, and twelve 
weeks only for a quarter! steel pens and print- 
ed copies to save the time of the teacher, who 
pockets our hard-earned money just as if he had 
worked for it! O, it is dreadful to think of! 

“And then,” he went on, “it seems hardly 
worth while to educate the children nowadays, 
they are so degenerate and good for nothing. It 
was n't always so—ah, dear me, no—I can well 
remember when boys were boys, and girls were 
girls. Now they are all litthe men and women, 
and know more than their parents, a great deal, 
even without any schooling—at least they think 
so. I guess we must have the Bible revised after 
all, and make it read, ‘Parent, honor thy son and 
thy daughter,’ for that is the way we go at pres- 
ent. Solomon was thought to know something 
in his day, and he was in favor of using the rod; 
but school-teachers have got far ahead of that 
wise man—indeed, I suppose they would call him 
an ‘old fogy’—and now, instead of the rod being 
used as formerly, it is almost banished from the 
school-room. The consequence is, that insubordi- 
nation prevails to an alarming extent among our 
children, and, instead of being made wiser and 
better, they get from bad to worse continually.” 

I now changed the subject of conversation by 
remarking that a very important state election 
was just at hand, and that the candidates ap- 
peared to be very busy with their friends, the 
people. 

“O! as to that,” remarked my miserable com- 
panion, “it matters very little which party suc- 
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ceeds. The overthrow and utter demolition of 
our free institutions is only a question of time. 
The republic is entirely demoralized in every de- 
partment—the executive, judicial, and legislative 
are about equally corrupt, and the politicians of 
all parties are as bad now as it is possible for 
them to be. We may stand a few years longer, 
but our downfall is inevitable, because, you must 
know, we have n’t a solitary statesman left in the 
country, in Congress or out. Demagogues, sir— 
nothing but demagogues fill the high places of the 
nation now. They are ready to sell their country’s 
honor for thirty pieces of silver at the first oppor- 
tunity, depend upon it. I am very sorry indeed 
that truth compels me to say it, but you, my young 
friend, will live to see an empire established upon 
the ruins of this confederacy.” 

I ventured to ask Mr. Wiggins, at this stage of 
his lugubrious remarks, upon what data he based 
his dark and chilling prognostication. 

“Chiefly,” he answered, “upon the growing 
habit of extravagance which characterizes the 
people of the United States more and more. See 
the fine houses, stylish equipages, and splendid 
public buildings that are springing up all over the 
country as if by magic! The people are living 
like oriental nabobs, which they have no right to 
do, since it tends to impoverish the country. 
The good old plain style of our forefathers is 
quite too antiquated for the fastidious taste of 
this generation. Yes, sir, fine houses, fine furni- 
ture, imported carpets, pianos, and carriages are 
silently undermining the very foundation of our 
social fabric, and before long there will be a ter- 
rible fall—a terrible fall, mark my words. And 
what distresses me most is, that we have now 
gone so far on the road to ruin that it is too late 
to get back, even if there was the slightest dis- 
position to reform, which there is n’t. No, the 
die is cast. The world must be put back a thou- 
sand years, perhaps, in consequence of the fail- 
ure of our grand experiment of self-govern- 
ment.” 

Upon his invitation I went home with the un- 
happy Wiggins to dine. His family consisted of 
wife and seven children. Madam I found to be 
strongly marked with the characteristics of the 
“head of the house.” The very frugal meal was 
dispatched in silence. No pleasant conversation 
interrupted the feeding process; it was a solemn 
thing to dine evidently in the estimation of Mr. 
Wiggins. He even forbore to complain of the 
fare—which I could have done heartily myself— 
seemingly absorbed in the contemplation of some 
impending woe. The children seemed to eat 
hesitatingly, as if hardly satisfied in their own 
minds of the propriety of doing so at all. It 
was painfully obvious that they stood in whole- 


some awe of the imperturbable patriarch of the 
household. 

I was not much surprised afterward to learn 
that the Wiggins boys were remarkably wild and 
rude when beyond paternal oversight; that the 
unhappy father had in vain tried his favorite 
panacea, the rod, upon them; they were still un- 
governable and vicious, save when under the im- 
mediate inspection of his cold, severe eye. This 
unfortunate turn of affairs in the domestic circle 
was a very bitter ingredient in Mr. Wiggins’s cup 
of misery; for he had hoped to show the world 
one example at least of perfect family govern- 
ment. The fact that he never deigned to enter 
into the juvenile sports of his children, never 
sympathized with them in their childish sorrows, 
never talked familiarly with them, would suffi- 
ciently explain all this, even without the addi- 
tional consideration that severe restraint, untem- 
pered by gentleness and love, must inevitably be 
followed by reaction in the opposite direction. I 
was not surprised at all at the state of the Wiggins 
household. The poor man was only reaping the 
bitter fruit of his own injudicious sowing. 

After dinner we talked about the Church. By 
this time I thought I was prepared for the dark- 
est picture that the gloomy genius of my hypo- 
chondriacal host could produce. Of course 
every thing in the Church was dreadfully defect- 
ive. Especially was he severe upon the minis- 
try, comparing it with that of the olden time. 

“Alas!” he sighed, “we look in vain among 
our ministers now for that plainness of dress, 
simple style of living, and patient toil and self- 
denial which characterized the fathers. Instead 
of traveling on horseback as formerly, over large 
circuits, preaching day and night in school- 
houses and log-cabins, what do we find them do- 
ing now? Why, comparatively nothing. Settled 
in stations and small circuits, without any week- 
day preaching whatever, they spend their time in 
their libraries, which ought to be principally de- 
voted to visiting from house to house. And then 
to keep them up in their extravagant style of liv- 
ing, immense salaries must be raised. An un- 
married man can no longer ‘board round’ among 
the people, but must have an allowance of a hun- 
dred dollars for ‘table expenses,’ which is so 
much money thrown away. And then look at 
the wives of our preachers, how they dress! 
Once it was customary for them to do their own 
_ housework, whereas at present you will scarcely 
| find one without a servant.” 
| Mr. Wiggins then expressed the opinion that 
all the Churches were sadly degenerating, but 
particularly was this true of our own. He 
thought that our fine church edifices were the de- 
vices of Satan for the ruin of our cause, and that 
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cushioned seats and frescoed walls were not to be 
tolerated. The fact that the “fathers” had got 
along very well without such accessories was evi- 
dence enough of their inutility; but, at the same 
time, he had no hope of ever seeing this spirit 
of innovation checked. It had the countenance, 
he said, of those high in authority, and would 
probably go on from one thing to another till not 
a vestige of “old-fashioned Methodism” re- 
mained. It was dreadful to think of, but he 
must speak the truth and declare that our glory 
had departed. 

I took from his table a late number of a very 
popular weekly paper published by the Church, 
and commenced a brief examination of its con- 
tents, but was soon interrupted by Mr. Wiggins, 
who broke out into a fierce invective against 
editors, publishers, and contributors. 

“T have no patience,” he exclaimed, “with our 
editors for publishing so much on the slavery 
question; it is a political question with which 
they have nothing todo. And then there are so 
many of the contributors whose articles are of no 
value whatever; why do n’t the editors shut down 
on them? Let them employ the ablest pens in 
the Church and furnish us reading matter of 
some solidity—substantial essays on doctrinal 
subjects, and sermons prepared by skillful hands, 
for instance—any thing, in short, so it be grave, 
learned, orthodox.” 

Much more of the same tenor I forbear to re- 
peat. It was very evident from the whole course 
of Mr. Wiggins’s remarks that he was in a state 
of mind bordering on despair. He was, as I 
soon became convinced, one of those miserable 
mortals who resolutely refuse to look at the “sil- 
ver lining” which is said to belong to every 
“dark cloud.” As a representative man, as the 
type of a large class of our race, his character is 
worthy of study. The world is bad enough; its 
good is sufficiently adulterated with evil; there 
are abundant reasons for mourning and grief, 
but there are also occasions for joy and gratitude. 
I left my gloomy acquaintance with delight, pray- 
ing for deliverance from the unhappy temper 
which rendered his presence oppressive. 


ek Send 


BE TRUTHFUL WITH CHILDREN. 


Some people tell lies to children with the view 
of enjoying a laugh at their credulity. This is 
to make a mock at sin, and they are fools who 
do it. The tendency in a child to believe what- 
ever it is told, is of God for good. It is lovely. 
It seems a shadow of primeval innocence glanc- 
ing by. We should reverence a child's simplic- 
ity. Touch it only with truth. Be not the first 
to quench that lovely truthfulness by lies. 





MISERIES OF PRISON LIFE. 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


EXT to the Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson 

Crusoe, and the Arabian Nights, among the 
books which most delighted my boyhood—pre- 
cious period, when there was yet some pleasure in 
a book—next to these, which I have quoted in 
the order of their interest to me, was the vera- 
cious narrative of Baron Trenck’s long imprison- 
ment and persistent and ingenious and unlucky 
attempts at escape. With what breathless inter- 
est I used again and again to follow the plucky 
but unlucky Baron through the tedious labors 
which were necessary to open the way to a new 
effort for liberty; with what choking sensation 
about the throat I beheld him, in fancy, giving a 
last look at the retreating sentinel, ere he ven- 
tured out; with what utter goneness at heart I 
beheld him, by an inexplicable and monstrous 
fatality, missed, pursued, recaptured, and loaded 
with heavier chains than ever, in a darker and 
more hopeless dungeon than the last—all these 
juvenile sensations I need not explain to any 
one who has read the story—so thrilling, so 
sensational, that sometimes, in these calculating 
later days, I have felt sorry that the great Trenck 
could not have survived to give it to the world in 
the columns of the Ledger. Suffice it that I 
have always found great charm in reading of 
prison life, and especially in some of the curious 
narratives that have come down to us of Bastile 
experiences. The miracles of industry, address, 
and perseverance which emanate from a quench- 
less love of liberty; the gigantic cord ladders, 
woven out of linen sheets and handkerchiefs; 
the instruments of deliverance fashioned with a 
clumsy knife; the passages dug through the re- 
sisting rock with the help of an iron candlestick; 
the breaches made through a ten foot wall; the 
enormous bars sawed by means of a watch-spring; 
the wonderful blindness of vigilant sentinels— 
the final successful evasion in spite of jailers, 
bolts, locks, and all the formidable machinery of 
a state prison—are not these things to rightfully 
excite the curiosity and sympathy of old as well 
as young? Who was the man with the iron 
mask—that, fated and most sorrowful of pris- 
oners, whose sad secret seems to have perished 
with him? Was he really an elder brother of 
Louis XIV, and was Napoleon the great his lin- 
eal descendant, as some eager advocates for the 
divine right and sacred blood of kings have of 
late argued? Was he a Papal legate who mys- 
teriously disappeared about those days, and whose 
life was sacred even against royal vengeance? 
Was he a royal favorite disgraced? Was he a 


| he at all? But what use of questions? The 
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humble grave in the cemetery at St. Basel, Paris, 
with the name Machiate carved in its simple 
stone, has kept this secret so close that scarce 
may we hope for its final elucidation. We know 
only the pathetic history of the fated being, con- 
demned to live weary years in a living death, his 
face concealed by a mysterious mask, his voice 
unheard save by his relentless jailer, De Saint 
Mars; threatened with instant death in case he 
spoke to any one who might happen to pass him 
in his few walks, or in case of any, the slightest, 
attempt at escape; his linen destroyed when he 
had once used it, for fear of secret marks; at- 
tended, whenever he was moved, by a file of sol- 
diers prepared for instant execution; yet treated 
during his long imprisonment with greatest re- 
spect, dining off silver and waited on by the gov- 
ernor, Saint Mars, in person. What important 
secret did this unfortunate bear in his heart? 
That there were human feelings there, human 
need of other companionships than that of his 
inexorable attendant, human calls for human 
sympathy, is evident from certain vain attempts 
to communicate, it was never known what. Two 
persons to whom he had conveyed written words, 
in one case marked on a linen sheet, in the other 
scratched on a silver plate, died, without apparent 
cause, immediately afterward. And his poor se- 
cret, whatever it was, has perished. Let us turn 
from him to some more cheerful prisoner. 

The great Condé, who was a state prisoner at 
Vincennes in 1650, had flowers to console him. 
Mademoiselle de Sardery, when she visited him, 
found him without hat or coat on zealously gar- 
dening. But not all prisoners were allowed flow- 
ers. Cardinal De Retz was obliged to spend his 
time at draughts or chess. Pellisson Fontanier, 
the faithful friend of Fouquet, the celebrated 
Minister of Finance, was allowed no amusements 
at all. He covered the white-washed walls of 
his room with writing, he wrote on the lead-work 
of the windows with the point of a pin, and when 
he had traced his thoughts on all the pages of 
stones, lead, and wood which his prison offered, 
he made ink by pounding burnt crusts in wine; 
he drew a feather from his palliasse, and wrote 
his literary effusions between the lines and on the 
margin of a few pious books which were left to 
him in the hope that they would induce him to 
betray his benefactor and friend. But it was not 
enough to be able to write during five years of 
harsh captivity; Pellisson, who thus sacrificed 
himself to his friendship by loudly taking the 
part of the surintendant, wanted some one to 
love. A German was placed about his person as 
a spy, but he could not resist the seductive elo- 
quence and warmth of the prisoner. 
man even went so far as to further the corre- 
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spondence which he was intended to intercept, 
| and it was through his generous assistance that 
| Pellisson published, from the depths of the Bas- 
tille, that admirable apology which saved Fou- 
quet’s head. 

But having gained a spy, it was not difficult to 
tame a spider. This insect had drawn his web 
across the window which gave light and air to 
his cell. Pellisson caught flies for it and placed 
them, half dead, on the edge of the grating, 
whence the spider caught them up. Presently it 
took its prey from the prisoner's hand. It came 
down at the sound of his. voice; even at the 
sound of a flute which a Basque guard sometimes 
played. It walked up and down on Pellison’s 
knees, and really seemed grateful for his kind- 
ness. It was no longer a spider in the poor pris- 
oner’s eyes; it was a friend, a companion in mis- 
fortune, a state prisoner. But the governor of 
the Bastille, De Besemaux—his name should be 
handed down to the execration of all honest 
men—had the barbarity to trample under foot 
this sole companion of the unhappy man. “Ah, 
sir,” said he, mournfully, ‘you have caused me 
greater pain than you could produce by all the 
tortures in the world. I would rather you had 
killed me.” 

Fouquet, the brilliant courtier, condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment, suffered for nineteen 
years—from 1661 to 1680; for sixteen of which 
he never quitted his room, where he was attended 
by his valet, who was condemned to share his 
imprisonment. Fouquet was allowed the Bible, 
St. Jerome, and the other fathers of the Church, 
and after much entreaty a history of France, 
Dictionary of Rhymes, and a pharmacopceia. 
He had an indefatigable ardor for writing, and 
wrote constantly, in spite of the strictest watch. 
He made pens out of chicken-bones, and ink of 
soot mixed with wine. He first of all covered 
all the books he was allowed with writing: when 
his books were taken away, he wrote on waste 
paper, and hid his MSS. beneath his bed and in 
the back of his easy chair. These writings were 
discovered, and the means of making fresh ones 
were taken from him: then he wrote on his rib- 
bons, handkerchiefs, and the lining of his coats. 
He was dressed in brown, and only dark ribbons 
were allowed him, but it was all of no use. The 
minister replied to the complaints of St. Mars, 
that it was very difficult to find a remedy for this 
fury for writing. At length a few books were 
allowed Fouquet, which were carefully examined 
when he requested to have them changed, and it 
was found that he wrote on the margin of these 
books in invisible inks, which came out on being 
held to the fire. At length the authorities were 
| worn out, and were compelled to tolerate this 
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persevering disobedience, which nothing could 
prevent. 

Fouquet then recommenced his writing with 
renewed activity, and completed a great number 
of works in prose and verse, the greater portion 
relating to moral and ascetic matters. Some 
were given to his son after his decease, and thus 
transmitted to Louis XIV. It was asserted that 
some of them saw the light under the name of 
the Jesuit Father Bouland, and we find in the 
best known of them, “Conseils de la Sagesse de 
Salomon,” the sentiments of resignation and 
Christian philosophy which lightened the weight 
of this unjust captivity. Fouquet, although 
closely and continually confined, was doubtlessly 
enabled to procure many of the salutary plants 
which grew on the mountains; for he resumed 
his pharmaceutical studies which he had formerly 
carried on with his revered mother, who possessed 
so many secrets for the cure of diseases, and em- 
ployed them herself for the relief of the poor. 
Fouquet gave lessons in chemistry to the valet 
imprisoned with him, and, during the last hours 
of his life, had the satisfaction—very sweet for a 
Christian temper like his—of aiding one of his 
most pitiless jailers. Louvois asked him for an 
eye-wash, called eau de casse-lunettes, which he 
was in the habit of distilling, and Fouquet read- 
ily gave it. But at this period the prisoner of 
Pignerol saw the rigor of his imprisonment grad- 
ually relaxed. He was permitted to walk on the 
ramparts and dine with the officers: his wife, 
children, and friends were allowed to visit him, 
and a pardon would soon have been granted him, 
had he not died suddenly on the 23d of March, 
1680. 

Lauzun, a dandy, celebrated as the lover of 
Mademoiselle, Duchess de Montpensier, who was 
a state prisoner at the same time as Fouquet, was 
less of a philosopher. Frivolous, ignorant, and 
capricious, he read and wrote nothing. He made 
continually magnificent promises to the servants 
and soldiers who came near his window—for lis- 
tening to which several were shot. He procured 
secretly a telescope and spent days in the survey 
of the surrounding country. Finally his mis- 
tress sent him four horses, with which he was 
permitted to drive about the court yard in those 
hours which he passed away from his looking- 
glass, before which he often grimaced for an en- 
tire day, changing his clothes and trying on laces, 
perruques, and other puerile luxuries, sent him 
from without. One can hardly pity so wretched 
@ creature as this. 

Constantin de Renneville, who was eleven years 
an inmate of the Bastille, has placed on record 
many of the expedients adopted by himself and 
his fellows to pass the time. 





He it was who in- | 


vented the mode of “speaking with a stick,” to 
communicate with the inmates of the adjoining 
rooms; a mysterious language, faithfully pre- 
served and handed down from prisoner to pris- 
oner, in the traditions of the Bastille. It was 
produced by striking the wall or ceiling with a 
log of wood, one blow signifying a, two b, and so 
on up to z, which was represented by twenty-four 
blows. They grew so dexterous in this, that long 
conversations were carried on in spite of the 
thickness of the walls, the vigilance of the sen- 
tries, and wrath of turnkeys. Renneville, besides 
such amusements, composed verses, and, in addi- 
tion to the poems which he traced between the 
leaves of a New Testament with a pen made of 
a fish-bone dipped into a mixture of wine, sugar, 
and soot, he also papered the walls of his various 
rooms—the prisoners were frequently changed— 
with his sonnets, rondeaux, and madrigals. More- 
over, he “read and re-read the New Testament 
with all the respect and attention so holy a book 
deserves.” He says, ‘As I read I found that 
hidden manna which redoubles the hunger the 
more of it is eaten. I discovered those lights 
which are hidden from the eyes of the world... . 
During the first month of my imprisonment, I 
read the whole of the New Testament nine times, 
and the last time I read it was with more avidity 
than the previous one.” 

He found means to attract the pigeons into his 
rooms, and there to tie billets beneath their wings, 
in hopes that these would fall into the hands of 
some sympathizing stranger. The governor hear- 
ing of this had the pigeons shot, and ordered 
their nests to be destroyed about the Bastille. 
Liard, one of his fellow-prisoners, had turned his 
attention to the taming of a family of rats, who 
were his constant and affectionate companions, 
and ate and slept with him. One he called Rata- 
pan, another le Goulu, a third le Friand, and so 
on. When he dined they quarreled about his 
plate, and he would ery out, “Come, Goulu, you 
eat too fast; let le Friand have his share. Why 
didst thou bite, Ratapan?” ete. He would call 
them by their names and they would come out 
of their holes to receive bits of bread, after which 
he sent them away by a gentle tap on the tail. 

Madame de Stael, when in the same prison she 
could not overcome her repugnance to rats and 
mice, made friends of cats. She says, in her 
Memoirs, “I did not feel in prison that ennui 
which is generally apprehended. . . . I guaran- 
teed myself against it when I grew calmer, by 
the occupations which I prescribed to myself, and 
by all the amusements thut offered, and which I 
took good care to benefit by. It is not the im- 
portance of things which renders them precious, 
but the need we have of them. I was astonished 
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at the interest I derived from a cat, for which I 
had asked merely for the sake of delivering me 
from the mice by which I was persecuted. This 
cat gave birth to several kittens, and these again 
to others. I had the time to watch several gen- 
erations. This charming family gamboled and 
danced before me, with which I was greatly di- 
verted, although I had never before loved any 
sort of animal.” 

Latude, who was prisoner for thirty-two years,(!) 
found pleasant companionshp in one of his cells 
in a company of rats. He had been annoyed by 
the presence of a large rat coming to eat his 
straw and even biting him in the face, and re- 
solved, as he could not hope to vanquish all, to 
make friends of them. One day, the huge rat 
appearing, he threw it some bread, which, after 
some hesitation, it carried off to its hole. The 
next day it approached nearer, and each en- 
suing day it grew more familiar, till it came 
up at full trot to take its meal from the prisoner's 
hand. But more than this, the prospect of a liv- 
ing seemed so secure to Latude’s rat that it took 
a helpmate, and soon six little ratlings played at 
Latude’s feet. He taught them to walk on their 
hind legs to reach their food, which was hung up 
so that they could get it. They intermarried and 
multiplied up to twenty-six, all living on the 
king's bread. He was denied writing materials, 
and says, in his Memoirs, “I saved for a long 
time the crumb of the bread allowanced me: I 
molded it in,my hands, and softened it with my 
saliva: then, flattening it out, I formed tablets of 
about six square inches and two lines thickness. 
In default of a pen, I took the triangular spine 
found under the stomach of the carp; they are 
very large and strong, and, by splitting them, 
they might be easily used in lieu of pens. I 
drew threads from my shirt, and, fastening them 
tightly round the first joint of my thumb, I then 
pierced the end with the tongue of my shoe- 
buckle. But each prick only supplied me with 
a few drops of blood, and I had to repeat them 
continuously. My fingers were already all swol- 
len, which caused a violent irritation and pain, 
of which I feared the consequences. With each 
letter I wrote, too, my blood congealed, and I 
was obliged to dip my pen afresh. To remedy 
these inconveniences, I let some drops of blood 
fall into a little water at the bottom of my cup. 
I mixed it thoroughly, and it produced me a run- 
ning ink, which enabled me to write very cur- 
rently, and thus draw up a memorial.” And thus 
he wrote treatises on political economy, plans of 
civil and military administration, and reflections 
on public morals. Often, too, his sheets and 
pocket handkerchiefs served him for writing on; 
and once he related his sufferings on a shirt. 





So our old friend, Baron Trenck, being denied 
pen, ink, and paper, says: “To make up for this 
I pricked my finger: I collected the blood, and 
when it began to congeal I warmed it in my 
hands, then I allowed the liquid portion to run, 
and threw away the rest. Thus I succeeded in 
producing a good running ink, with which I was 
enabled to write, and which served me at the 
same time as a color when I wished to paint.” 
His pen was sometimes a straw, sometimes a 
tooth-pick or a capon’s bone. He also, it will be 
remembered, by means of a nail drawn from the 
ceiling, carved cups with so much skill and deli- 
cacy that these sold at a high price. To one of 
them he owed his deliverance; for the Empress 
Maria Theresa chancing to see it, interposed in 
favor of its maker and obtained his freedom. 

Various and singular have been the employ- 
ments of eminent men imprisoned. The Abbe 
Lenglet Dufresnoy, who paid seven or eight visits 
to the state prisons of France, ingenuously de- 
clared them the best places wherein to prosecute 
his studies. When he saw the royal exempt come 
to take him to prison, he was accustomed to ask 
permission to get ready his linen, books, and 
MSS., and thereupon wrote to his publisher, “I 
shall soon finish my work: I am being taken, by 
order of his majesty, to my study.” In the Bas- 
tille Freret re-read with profit all the old authors, 
and prepared a Chinese Grammar; Voltaire 
planned several tragedies, and meditated on his 
literary future; Marmontel wrote his Contes’ Mo- 
raux at Vincennes. Diderot stole slates, infused 
them in wine, and, by means of a tooth-pick, wrote 
on the pages of his Plato his Philosophie Essay 
on the reigns of Claudius and Nero. The Abbe 
Prieur, who was forced for sheer amusement to 
comment on and refute Vailly’s French Grammar, 
on the bed where he was dying, could not obtain 
from the lieutenant of police a New Testament 
in Greek and Latin to “sanctify his sufferings.” 
Le Chatolais, procureur to the Parliament of 
Britanny, employed his prison hours in writing 
memoirs justifying his actions. These he wrote 
with a tooth-pick, and ink made out of soot, sugar, 
water, and vinegar, upon paper which had been 
employed to wrap up sugar and chocolate. “I 
have received the memoir of the unfortunate Le 
Chatolais,” says Voltaire in one of his letters. 
“T feel aggrieved for any feeling soul which does 
not undergo a sensation of fever on reading it. 
His tooth-pick engraves for immortality.” Lastly, 
Kossuth, by the aid of a grammar, lexicon, Bible, 
and Shakspeare, mastered the English language 
in a dungeon; and Louis Napoleon, in his prison 
of Ham, wrote a valuable treatise on the art of 
war. 

Since the days of the Bastille state prisons 
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have vastly changed. In this Christian century 
only the benighted Catholic states of Europe, 
Spain, Italy, and Austria, retain their loathsome 
dungeons, the soul-torturing privations which went 
out properly with the other dark cruelties and su- 
perstitions of the middle ages. Rome has done 
her best to perpetuate these appropriate symbols 
of her spirit. Wherever she has power she does 
maintain them, considering them a wholesome 
check upon that freedom of opinion and expres- 
sion which she has most to fear. 


———2@e—_—_. 


THE RELIGIOUS SPHERE OF WOMAN. 
FIRST PAPER. 
BY REV. R. M. BEACH. 


N all countries, in proportion as Christianity 

sheds its divine and holy light, warming into 
spiritual life the social and religious element, 
woman’s position differs. In all heathen coun- 
tries she is a serf. This is probably owing to her 
physical weakness. With the heathen, as with 
some professed Christians, “might makes right.” 
But who can tell why it is that we find relics of 
barbarism in Christian lands? What ever gave 
birth to the strange hallucination that woman is 
inferior to man in mental capacity? Why have 
wise philosophers and sage poets asserted that it 
was not necessary to give her a liberal educa- 
tion? Lord Byron says, “A Bible and cook-book 
is all a woman needs for her library.” It is said 
that Addison, the model writer of the English 
language, chose for his companion a woman of 
great beauty and accomplishments but destitute 
of mental resources. The result was, he was 
obliged to go from home for congenial society. 

Why do we hear England’s greatest bard ex- 
claim, “Matrimony brings weariness and despair 
of all social delights;” “dark in light; exposed 
to daily fraud, contempt, and wrong within doors 
and without?’ This question is easily answered 
when we hear his reply to the inquiry why he did 
not allow his daughters to learn the languages: 
“One tongue is enough for woman.” What an 
insult! I have somewhere read that the wife of 
Bishop Cooper, in a fit of anger, because her hus- 
band devoted himself to literary pursuits, burnt 
all his manuscripts, the result of years of toil. 
This was for the want of mental culture. 

A hundred years ago but few thought it at all 
necessary for woman to understand more than 
the mere rudiments of science. If she knew 
enough of grammar to make herself understood 
in the family circle, enough of chemistry to at- 
tend to her culinary and laundry duties, enough 
of geography to find her way to Church, it was 
about all the science she needed. But a brighter 





day has dawned. The sun is already above the 
horizon, and will soon shine in meridian splen- 
dor. Woman’s mind begins to be appreciated. 
While the rainbow that spans the mind of man 
has attracted the gaze of the world, it begins to 
be seen that there are dew-drops in woman’s 
mind to reflect the prismatic hues. All that is 
needed is to let in the sunlight. Open to her, 
as to her brother, the vast treasures of science. 
Let her enjoy the same facilities and the same 
results follow. 

And why should she not enjoy the same advan- 
tages? Even admitting that she is inferior in 
point of native endowment, should not this be an 
argument in favor of increased rather than of 
diminished effort? So much the more need of 
developing what latent power she has. What 
father would think of stultifying the intellect of 
his son, because his neighbor has a son of more 
brilliant genius? 

We can not evade the force of this argument 
unless we take the ground that there is a radical 
difference between the mind of man and that of 
woman. That there is a difference in the texture 
of course will be granted, but it by no means fol- 
lows that there is a difference in the elements 
of mind, or in the combination of those ele- 
ments. 

To illustrate: A man and a woman acquire a 
knowledge of some one of the fine arts. They 
have equal advantages, and become adepts in 
their profession. The man produces a work of 
great merit which is universally admired; the 
woman accomplishes the same result, and yet 
there is a marked difference, though they are 
equally meritorious. The one shows in all its 
parts the ruder, coarser strokes of the stern, in- 
flexible hand of a man; the other in the softer, 
finer touches, the delicate hand of a woman. So 
they may have equal advantages to gain a knowl- 
edge of the sciences, become proficients in the 
same degree, turn their attention to the same 
profession, accomplish the same ends, and yet in 
the works of one there are unmistakable marks 
of a man’s, in the other of a woman’s genius. 
Nevertheless, the work is the same—the same in 
reality, the same in design, and the same in ad- 
vantages to the world. 

Now, when this broad, expansive view comes to 
be taken of woman’s intellect, she will no longer 
be regarded as a toy, or be respected only in pro- 
portion as she understands music, painting, and 
French. Her accomplishments will not consist 
in dancing, simpering, and following the Paris 
fashions. 

I have no sympathy with some modern reform- 
ers who are always clamoring for certain rights 
which they have imagined woman ought to have. 
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Give her the right kind of education, and all the 
rights she will desire will legitimately follow. 
No true woman desires to engage in the scram- 
ble of political life, to sit upon forensi¢ benches, 
or to stand in legislative halls. 

Having said thus much I pass to speak partic- 
ularly of woman’s religious sphere. Every Chris- 
tian woman feels intensely interested in this sub- 
ject, as it is the language of every true child of 
God, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 
That there are public duties devolving upon 
females as members of the Church of Christ, is 
evident from inference, common sense, and di- 
rect Scripture teachings and precedent. She is 
an accountable being as well as man. Her 
moral powers are precisely the same, and conse- 
quently require the same exercise to develop 
them. She is included in the great mass of 
Christians so often addressed in the Bible as 
“the body of Christ.” The Scriptures in their 
teachings are often not specific, but generic. 
Hence, no one can prove from direct testimony 
that woman ever partook of the Lord’s supper, 
that children were baptized in the days of the 
apostles, or that infants will be saved. There is 
no positive proof that the first day of the week is 
the Sabbath of the Lord; yet all these points are 
clear from general teachings. 

When Christ says, “Whosoever will come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me,” it is clear he means all his chil- 
dren, male and female. Again, when the apostle 
says, “Forget not the assembling of yourselves 
together as the manner of some is, but exhort 
one another daily,” who would think of denying 
that women are included? But may not all the 
duties required of a Christian woman in her rela- 
tion to the Church and her Savior be performed 
in private circles, in visiting the sick, ete.? That 
she may be peculiarly useful in such ways no one 
can doubt. Her soft hand is well adapted to 
wiping the tear from the eye of grief. Her voice 
can speak in accents of kindness and sympathy 
to cheer the desponding heart of the sick and 
dying. But does it follow that this is the extent 
of her duty as a Christian? If so, the same 
might be said of man. Thus we would make 
the duties of Christianity consist wholly in ex- 
ternal acts of benevolence and kindness, whereas 
the Scriptures assure us that “they that feared 
the Lord spake often one to another.” 

But the question arises, may not all the public 
duties of a Christian woman be performed in 
meetings designed exclusively for females? That 
such meetings may be and often are useful no 
one can question for a moment. But we must 
say we can find no Bible precedent for them. 
If Paul suffered not a woman to speak in the 





presence of men on the subject of religion, it is 
a little remarkable that we hear nothing of “fe- 
male prayer meetings.” And what reason, we 
ask, can be offered for separating men and 
women in meetings designed for religious wor- 
ship? In other words, what reason is there why 
women may not, with propriety, pray and even 
exhort in the presence of men? Can any one 
tell? Was a reason ever given? Is it any more 
a departure from the rules of propriety for a lady 
to speak on the subject of religion in the pres- 
ence of men than on any other subject? If that 
modesty and reserve which every body admires in 
woman is compromised by praying or speaking 
in Church, why not on other occasions? No one 
thinks it out of place for young ladies to speak 
on the rostrum in seminaries of learning before 
large and promiscuous audiences. It would seem 
as consistent to prohibit women’s speaking in the 
presence of men in social circles, or even around 
the domestic hearth as in religious meetings. 

The Church of Christ is a great family—a 
household, and meetings for religious devotion 
are family gatherings. And, as around the 
cheerful fireside under the parental rcof, all are 
free and joyous, so it should be in the house of 
God. There should be no reserve, no proscrip- 
tion; all should feel alike at home. 

What would so tend to make the sacred spot 
called home frigid, dark, and dreary as to seal 
the lips of a portion of the family, and not per- 
mit them to mingle together their heart-felt sym- 
pathies, their emotions of love and joy by join- 
ing in the free and merry conversation? Is it 
not equally so in the great household of faith? 

The apostle says, speaking of this great family, 
“For ye are all the children of God by faith in 
Jesus Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Who then will take the responsibility of enjoin- 
ing silence upon woman when she desires to tell 
with overflowing heart and gushing tears in the 
congregation what God has done for her soul? 
Or who will forbid her exhorting others to em- 
brace the Savior? Will any one? God forbid! 
Yea, there are many reasons why she should be 
encouraged to speak. Itisherduty. Her Savior 
requires it. The good of the Church demands 
it. Her own spiritual vigor will be enhanced by 
it, and sinners will often be saved as the result 
of it. 

How often, when the spirit of a prayer meeting 
seems dull and dragging, the earnest, tearful 
prayer of faith offered up by some pious female 
affects all hearts, and elevates and warms the de- 
votional feelings! The careless sinner has steeled 
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his heart against all the earnest sermons of the 
minister; but an exhortation coming fresh from 
the pent-up fountain of woman's soul, falling in 
gentle tones upon that icy heart, moves and 
melts it like the rays of the sun. Many instan- 
ces of woman's eloquence might be adduced 
from history, but we will give a single incident 
from real life. Some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
in a rural village in the state of New York, a 
popular minister of the Gospel became finan- 
cially embarrassed in consequence of some en- 
terprise in which he had been engaged, and in 
an unfortunate moment forged a note and drew 
the money from the bank. Time rolled on, and 
just before he had consummated his plan to re- 
deem the forged paper, his crime came to light. 
The tale is a sad one. That minister was 
dragged from the pulpit—from a happy home to 
a gloomy jail, thence to the judicial bench, and 
from that to the Auburn state prison. O, how 
many fond hopes were forever crushed! how 
many loving hearts broken, never to be bound 
up! An affectionate wife and several children 
were left in a condition worse than widowhood 
and orphanage. Within those gloomy prison 
walls the poor man toils week after week and 
month after month. Time speeds on. The sun 
rises and sets, seasons come and go, and the 
busy, bustling world is gay and joyous. But ah! 
those bleeding hearts. All is sorrow and untold 
anguish to them! But pause! gaze a moment, 
and you will see a lovely being, like an angel of 
mercy, flying, as it were, through the air. She 
wends her way toward the capital of the empire 
state. See her as she drops upon her knees be- 
fore the Governor. Ah, what intense anxiety 
upon her countenance! What tears of burning 
anguish mingled with tears of hope course her 
cheeks! She tells her tale of woe. The tear 
starts from the Governor's eye, the lips quiver 
with emotion, and the inflexible hand that had 
been unmoved by the most eloquent appeals be- 
fore, now signs a reprieve for the unfortunate 
victim. That angel of mercy is a daughter 
pleading for her father. 

We reserve the direct Scriptural argument in 
favor of woman’s speaking in Church for another 
number. 


——-@0e—__ 


THE DANGER OF “LITTLE SINS.” 


A uittLe hole in a ship sinks it; a small 
breach in a sea-bank carries all away before it; 
a little stab in the heart kills a man, and a little 
sin, as often improperly called, without a great 
deal of mercy, tends to his final destruction. 
Whatever sin the heart is most prone to, that the 
devil will help forward. 





JACOB SERVING LABAN. 


BY HALIBURTON, HALIFAX, N. 8. 


** And they seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her.” Gen. xxix, 20. 
Year after year his form was seen 
Near Laban’s flocks where’er they roved; 
Spring-tide and Autumn quickly sped 
Their fleeting course o’er him who loved. 


Unmoved he saw Chaldeans pass 

With wealth from Afric’s burning sands, 
And oft in vain they bade him leave 

Those lonely plains for brighter lands. 


They spoke of Babylon’s high dome, 
Of gold and purple, Sidon’s pride, 
Of Ammon’s obelisks that tower 
In giddy hight o’er Egypt’s tide. 


Their altars on the hill-tops blazed; 

He heard their cymbals clang by night; 
He saw them bow before their gods, 

The seven that roll in liquid light. 


He dared not kneel. He only knew 

One God, who made stars, night, and day; 
He dared not roam—no land to him 

Could be a home were she away. 


He watched, nor recked the midnight frost 
Or scorching rays of noontide sun;* 

Each sunset showed'one day had passed— 
Each sunrise one new day begun. 


Nearer and nearer grew the hour 
When all the past should be forgot, 
The hour when, his long vigil o’er, 
She whom he loved should share his lot. 


It came, thank God! it came at last, 
The meed of trusting, toiling years; 

No more dim hope deferred can cast 
O’er him its cloud of doubts and fears. 


It came—clasped in his arms she weeps 
With joy o’er trials passed away. 

Is ita dream? To love like theirs 
Those long, long years seem but a day. 


——_e9e— 


WHO LOVETH BEST? 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


May hath a sturdy and heroic soul; 
He can go forth to war and victory, 

Can master tears, can smother sighs and groans, 
And without terror as a martyr die. 


Yet woman hath a stronger heart than man, 
And woman’s love more tender is and true; 
Finer her faith, quicker her sympathy, 
And more for Jesus will she dare and do. 


All through his mournful pilgrimage below 
She was his tender, ever-faithful friend; 

Man’s fickle love oft wrung his soul with woe, 
But woman loved him steadfast to the end. 





*“Tn the day the drought consumed me, and the frost by 
night, and sleep departed from mine eyes.’’ Gen. xxxi, 40. 
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THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPT IN THE 
WORLD. 


HERE is a certain divinity which doth hedge 

extreme antiquity, and make itself felt even 
by the most unreflecting of mankind. The veri- 
est spendthrift, the player of “ dick-duck-drake” 
with his own and others’ money, still looks upon 
a newly-excavated coin of the Roman Caesars, 
with some, however transient, interest. The man 
who loves his beer “from the pewter”—and little 
else—and despises high art of all kinds, will yet 
have his admiration awakened by some jug, just 
recovered from an entombed Herculaneum or 
Pompeii. And even if we chance to address a 
reader who never reads any thing but a periodical 
or newspaper of the current week, he can not, we 
honestly believe, but be willing to hear something 
of a manuscript, recently discovered, of between 
four and five thousand years old! It is indeed 
with documents of such an epoch that we are 
about to deal; and our data—if that expression 
can be made use of, when we can fix nothing 
with certainty to within five hundred years or 
so-—are taken from an essay entitled Hieratic 
Papyri, by Mr. C. W. Goodwin, in the most re- 
cent number of the Cambridge Essays, which is 
also, we regret to say, the last of that well-written 
and ably-edited series. 

Since the death of Champollion, whose Gram- 
maire Egyptienne first placed the study of Egyp- 
tian literature upon a solid basis, considerable 
progress has been made, it seems, in the deci- 
phering of the hieratic writing; that is to say, in 
the writing used by the ancient Egyptians for 
literary composition and the purpose of ordinary 
life, as opposed to the hieroglyphics or symbolic 
writing upon the tombs and temples. It appears 
to have existed, with various modifications, from 
the earliest times down to 600 B. C., or nearly the 
epoch of the Persian invasion. “In general, 
each word is spelt by phonetic signs, which stand 
either for letters or syllables. The word thus 
spelt is followed by one or more symbols, which 
are not sounded, but indicate the class of ideas 
to which the word belongs. Thus, there are sym- 
bols to mark ideas of motion, violent action, 
thought, repose, wickedness, animals, vegetables, 
and a host of others..... The discovery of 
the use of the determinative symbols was Cham- 
pollion’s great achievement; the mixture of them 
with the alphabetical symbols having perplexed 


all previous inquirers.... . In the hieratic 
writing there are constantly found three of them 
applied to a single word... .. The radical 


letters of a large number of Egyptian words are 

now known, and a good many of them may be 

traced in the Coptic, the laws of which have been 
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ascertained . . . . a good many, too, have their 
congeners in Hebrew and Syriac.” 

Thus it is clear that every word of which the 
meaning has once been disclosed must lead the 
way to the discovery of others; and thus the re- 
vival of the old Egyptian vocabulary, of the very 
language in which Memnon sang, is to be ex- 
pected in due time. The hieratic literary docu- 
ments, at present available, amount to fifteen, 
of which a couple of examples will be amply 
sufficient for our purpose. The first is a papyrus 
recently purchased by the trustees of the British 
Museum from Madame d'Orbiney, a lithographed 
Sfac-simile of which has been made, and will be 
published shortly. It contains a romance or fairy 
tale, and is of the age of the nineteenth dynasty— 
about 1300 B. C.; a period, according to Lepsius, 
identical with that under which the oppression 
of the Israelites in Egypt, and their departure 
from that country, took place. It is to the times 
of Rameses I]—Pharaoh—and his successors 
that the greater part of all these papyri—with 
one very remarkable exception, however—belong, 
and they therefore present to us a picture of 
Egyptian life and character precisely at that pe- 
riod of the history of that people which has be- 
come most interesting to us. The D’Orbiney 
papyrus was published in French in 1852, by 
the Vicomte de Rongé, conservator of the Egyp- 
tian collection in the Louvre, but it will be doubt- 
less new to most English readers. It is a roll 
containing nineteen pages of writing, in the finest 
style of Egyptian calligraphy. The first five 
pages are a little damaged, but not much. 

“The recto and verso of the last page contain 
the name of King Leti-Meneptah I]—the next 
sovereign but one to Pharaoh—but with the titles 
of ‘ensign-bearer on the king’s left, generalis- 
simo of infantry, and king’s son;’ from which 
M. de Rongé concludes that the papyrus belonged 
to this prince before his accession to the throne. 
It does not appear, however, to have been com- 
posed expressly for the edification of the young 
Pharaoh, for it is dedicated by the author, Enna, 
to three scribes of his own college, Ka-kabu, 
Hora, and Meriemass; but we may fairly con- 
clude that this was a copy made for the use of 
the prince, to whom we may also, with some 
probability, ascribe the well-thumbed condition 
of its first five pages. The contents may be 
thought childish, and they certainly throw no 
light upon history; but the book, from its very 
simplicity, is the most useful document yet dis- 
covered for the illustration of the Egyptian lan- 
guage, and affords the means of determining at 
once, in the most complete manner, the meaning 
of a number of words and phrases which could 
only be guessed at in other manuscripts.” 
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This is the beginning of the fairy story 3,200 
years old: 

“This relates to two brothers, children of the 
same mother and father; the name of the elder 
was Anessou, [Anubis,] the name of the younger 
was Satou. Anessou being the head of the house, 
married, and he treated his younger brother as 
his son.” 

Satou appears to have done a good deal of 
work for the family, however, although he was 
treated as one of them, and to have been gener- 
ally obedient, and not contradictory. 

“When he returned from the field, he brought 
back all sorts of fodder; he sat down with his 
brother and sister to eat and drink, and theh 
went to the stall to tend his cattle. 

“When the earth was again illumined, and the 
dawn appeared, the hour of going to the fields 
being come, he called his cattle, and led them to 
feed inthe meadow. He followed them... and 
his cattle told him which were the choicest feed- 
ing-places, for he understood all their language. 
And when he brought them back to the stalls, 
they found them supplied with all the herbs that 
they loved. The cattle which he tended became 
extremely fat, and multiplied greatly. When the 
season of tillage arrived his elder brother said to 
him, ‘Let us take the teams and go to plow, 
for the land appears, [that is, the water of the 
inundation had subsided,] and is fit for culture. 
When we have plowed it, you shall fetch the 
seed.’ So the young man proceeded to execute 
what his elder brother told him.” 

When Satou goes home, he finds his brother’s 
wife combing her hair, and instead of giving him 
corn, that young woman makes violent love to 
him. An incident in Israelitish history, very 
well known to us, occurs, in short, over again, 
and the slighted woman endeavors to revenge 
herself upon Satou by libeling him to her credu- 
lous husband. 

“The elder brother became as furious as a 
panther; he sharpened his sword, and took it in 
his hand. Then he went and stood behind the 
door of the ox-stall, ready to kill his younger 
brother on his arrival, in the evening, with his 
cattle. When the sun set, Satou came back, ac- 
cording to his daily wont. As he approached, 
the cow which halted first to enter the stall, said 
to her keeper, ‘Methinks thy elder brother is 
yonder with his sword, ready to kill thee when 
thou comest near him.’ He heard the words of 
his first cow, and then came another and said the 
same. Then he looked under the door of the 
stall, and he saw the feet of his brother, who 
stood behind the door, his sword in hishand. He 
threw his load on the ground, and began to run 
as fast as he could; and his brother pursued him 


sword in hand.” Satou invokes the sun-god 
Ra: 

“My good lord, it is thou who showest on which 
side is wrong and which is right.” 

The sun-god hears the complaint, and causes 
a wide river, full of crocodiles, to flow between 
the brothers. With this gulf between them, the 
innocent party makes his explanation, and con- 
vinces Anessou, but declines to return, and re- 
tires to the Valley of the Acacia, a remote place, 
apparently beyond the limits of Egypt. 

Anessou slays his wife, and gives her to the— 
some Egyptologists say the dogs, some the 
Pigs. 

Satou takes his heart—his own—and places it 
in the flowers of an acacia-tree, telling his 
brother how to search for it if he needs to renew 
their friendship. Ra, the sun-god, asks Noum, 
the creator, for a wife for Satou, heartless though 
the poor fellow be. All the gods endow her with 
gifts, but the seven Hattias—sacred cows, and, 
we suppose, old friends of Satou—say she is to 
die a violent death. This woman, the story goes 
on to say, is presently captivated by the wealth 
of the king of Egypt, forsakes her husband for 
him, and gets him to cut down the acacia-tree, 
by which means Satou, whose heart is in it, be- 
comes a lifeless corpse. 

In the mean time, however, Anessou comes to 
seek his brother, and finds one part of the acacia- 
tree still lying on the ground, with the heart of 
his brother beneath it, whom he accordingly re- 
vives and restores completely. 

Satou takes the form of a sacred bull, is pro- 
nounced a genuine Apis by the priest, and wor- 
shiped by the court. He takes an opportunity of 
bellowing to the perfidious queen, when she 
comes to worship one day, that he is her husband 
Satou, alive after all. She runs away in terror, 
and induces the king to swear an oath that he 
will give her whatever she demands. She asks, 
to his great scandalizement, for the liver of the 
bull. Its head is cut off; but two drops of blood 
fall upon two garden-beds, from which spring two 
magnificent persea-trees. The leaves reproach 
again the perfidious queen, and she gets the ob- 
noxious trees cut down, since they will make 
“such excellent timber.” A chip flies off from 
one of the trees and enters her mouth. After 
this, she produces a son, a royal offspring, who is 
made Prince of Ethiopia—the title of the heir- 
apparent. This child is the chip of the old 
block—is Satou—after all. The wife is con- 
demned; and the old fairy story ends like a mod- 
ern novel, with the happiness of all the good 
people. 

It will be observed how similar are some of the 
' details of this story with a very favorite one in 
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the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which is, 
however, in point of time, quite a nowaday nar- 
ration compared to it. Belonging, however, to a 
very respectable antiquity as this tale of The 
Two Brothers certainly does, it becomes quite a 
“gift-book of the season,” and a romance of the 
passing hour, when contrasted with the papyrus 
we have yet to speak of. Our late author, Enna, 
bears about the same chronological relation to 
Ptah-hotep, the writer of this work, as Mr. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, the editor of King Alfred’s 
ballads, bears to King Alfred. This gentleman— 
Ptah-hotep—was “king’s son and provincial 
governor,” in the reign of Assa, sovereign of 
both Egypts, who belonged to the seventh dynasty, 
or about 3000 B. C.! The papyrus in question 
was obtained by M. Prisse d’Avennes while mak- 
ing explorations among the tombs of the early 
Theban kings who preceded Amen-em-ha, the 
founder of the twelfth dynasty; of which race of 
kings the British Museum possesses one coffin, 
and the Louvre another. It is written in hieratic 
characters, but extremely different in appearance 
from those of the papyri of the latter dynasty. 
The symbols and groups, however, are easily 
identified by those who are acquainted with the 
works of “the Ramesside period.” “It contains 
eighteen pages of writing, the first two being the 
conclusion of a work. Then follows an erasure 
of the size of a page or two—the papyrus having 
been carefully scraped, as if with the intention 
of inserting a new text. After this come sixteen 
pages which comprise a complete work, entitled 
The Instructions of the Magistrate Ptah-hotep, 
under his Majesty the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Assa, Ever-living;” a hand-book of ad- 
vice composed, be it observed, more than two 
thousand years before the wise sayings of Solo- 
mon! 

It begins by saying: “When the King of both 
Egypts, Ouren, died, then the King of both Egypts, 
Suefrou, became the King of the whole land. 
Then was I made a magistrate.” 

The tablets of King Suefrou, at Wadi-Megara, 
in the Sinaitic peninsula, recording his conquests 
over the Arabs, are thought to be the earliest his- 
torical monuments in existence. And there is 
certainly no doubt that this papyrus—with the 
exception of one said to be of the same epoch, 
in the Berlin Museum—is the oldest manuscript 
in the world. Both the fragment and the entire 
piece consist of proverbs and maxims upon 
moral and social subjects, which, like the didactic 
efforts of most authors, labor under the disadvan- 
tage of being excessively dull. We shall there- 
fore extract but sparely. 

“The obedience of a docile son is a blessing; 
he who is obedient walks in his obedience, and 





he who listens to him becomes obedient... A 
son teachable in God’s service, will be happy in 
consequence of his obedience; he will grow to 
be old, he will find favor; he will speak in like 
manner to his children... Precious fora man 
is the discipline of his father. Every one will 
respect it as he himself has done.” There is a 
great deal more in the same aphoristic tone, 
which, however wise at the time it was spoken, 
now partakes largely of the nature .of platitude. 

Ptah-hotep thus concludes his instructions: 

“Tt is thus that I would gain for thee health 
of body and the king’s peace, in all circumstan- 
ces, and that thou mayest pass the years of this 
life without deceit. I have become an ancient 
of the earth. I have passed a hundred and ten 
years of life, by grace of the king, and the appro- 
bation of the ancients, fulfdling my duty toward 
the king, in the place of their favor.” 

So ends the primeval sage; and “finished from 
beginning to end, as it is found in the original,” 
adds the scribe. 

Mr. Goodwin is of opinion that in this land of 
travelers, undreamed-of hieratic treasures may be 
lying in private cabinets. 

The Egyptians seem to be by this time well 
aware of the commercial value of these papyri, 
and, consequently, they are much addicted to 
breaking up the precious manuscripts, in order to 
make the most of them. So ignorant are they 
of the language of their ancestors, that they 
often tear the payyri down the middle, and offer 
for sale to the enthusiastic student only the be- 
ginnings or ends of lines—which is disappoint- 
ing. 

Still it must be something to possess even a 
mutilated fragment of a menuscript four thou- 
sand years old! to see, to touch, to decipher 
what has been written for the edification of the 
grandson of him who was drowned in the Red 
Sea! What a strange, nay, almost awful sensa- 
tion must one experience then, who, like M. 
Prisse d’Avennes, himself exhumes from the 
burial-place of antediluvian kings some precious 
document unhandled by human fingers for scores 
of ages—who is the first to cast his eyes upon 
the papyrus since it was perused by Ptah-hotep, 
magistrate under his Majesty the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Assa, Ever-living! 


—— 9 


Let a man live as long as he will, the first 
thirty years of his life will always seem the long- 
est; and the daily routine of our after years pass 
like the rounds of a clock, while the hands on 
the outside and the movement within mark the 
passing of time to others, till the weights have 
run down, and the pendulum stands still. 
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SYMPATHY. 


BY REV. H. B. ELLIOTT. 


OW pleasantly this word falls upon the ear, 

and how freely is the value of that which it 
signifies acknowledged! Yet many have but a 
vague conception of what that really is, and few 
know how radical and extensive is its influence 
upon every human interest. 

What is it? It is strictly a mental state. 
There may be various modes of manifestation, 
but, in whatever way exhibited, the form must be 
only the appropriate expression of the genuine 
personal condition at the time. Sympathy is not 
an act, a word, a look—it is a feeling, as the 
literal meaning of the word indicates—a “feel- 
ing with” another—such an apprehension of his 
feelings and such a sense of his circumstan- 
ces as causing his feelings—such an entering 
into both that we may be truly said to have be- 
come, for the occasion at least, participants in 
them. It is often said that, in order to this, we 
must have actually passed through the same 
scenes as those through which the person with 
whom we would sympathize is passing. But this 
is certainly incorrect. It is true that our sympa- 
thy may be thus made more profound and vivid, 
but it is not true, either in philosophy or in fact, 
that there is no real and thorough sympathy with- 
out such a process. Nor is it true that sucha 
discipline will always produce that result. Those 
who have been led through precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, and while in them have had pre- 
cisely similar feelings awakened, may be so self- 
ish or so unobservant that they never feel with 
each other. If a selfish enjoyment of one’s own 
prosperity in too many instances prevents the 
flow of feeling for those who are tasting the bit- 
terness of adversity, an equally selfish absorp- 
tion in one’s own griefs in quite as many instan- 
ces prevents it for those who are in like grief. 
A large share of the tenderest sympathy with the 
troubled, and that whose utterance is most com- 
forting to them, is from those who have never been 
in the same trouble. The poor receive it oftener 
from the rich than from those who are in want; 
mourners from those whose circles of affection 
have never been broken; the distressed and be- 
clouded in spirit from those who walk in light 
and peace. There is a faculty belonging to all 
intelligent beings by means of which this is pos- 
sible—the faculty which we term imagination. Its 
office is to bring before the mind such an “image” 
of some scene, that essentially the same effect 
shall be produced upon us as though it were an 
existing scene, and we really connected with it. 
By its aid such impressions may be formed of the 
joys and sorrows of others that, without having 





actually drawn from the same sources, one may 
truly feel with those who are tried or blessed. 
Doubtless we are endowed with it for this social 
use far more than for private enjoyment or im- 
provement. Through its exercise we may bear 
each other's burdens, while each, in fact, bears his 
own burden. 

Besides this there are two traits of character 
requisite to sympathize. The first is a suscepti- 
ble disposition. There are those who seem to be 
possessed of but little natural susceptibility. 
Nothing occurring to them or to others around 
them makes much impression upon them. They 
are impassible creatures—active in many things 
and for many reasons, yet in feeling unmoved 
amid scenes which stir the strongest emotions 
in the hearts of others. The calm aspect and 
collected mind are often, indeed, no proof of an 
unmoved heart, and the ostentation of feeling is 
no evidence of its depth or even of its reality. 
Yet, making due allowance for this fact, it is 
doubtless true that there are many unimpressible 
people in the world; cool, calculating, stoical. 
Let it be observed, however, that this is much less 
frequently'a matter of nature and temperament 
than the effect of education and of allowed evil 
influences from occupation and position in society. 
Many persons of originally at least ordinary ten- 
derness of spirit have become callous, apathetic, 
or acquire the reputation of indifference by en 
gaging in pursuits which were adapted to harden 
the heart, calling into exercise only the selfish 
propensities, requiring the overreaching of oth- 
ers or a disregard of their interests. Such is the 
tendency of much of the common business of 
man. We do not wonder that it produces cold- 
ness, suspicion, carelessness; that it blunts the 
delicate affections. We rather wonder that it 
has not had this effect more fully and in more 
numerous instances. Nor is this the only cause 
that will produce such an effect. We find it 
often the result of domestic influences. Much 
of the home training of the young is adapted to 
make them frivolous, and selfish, and heartless; 
to foster a passion for mere amusement; to culti- 
vate vanity and a supreme regard for personal] 
concerns. The daughter, who is practically 
taught that her dress, her deportment, her accom- 
plishments, her standing at school, and her at- 
tractiveness in society are all that she may do 
and appear well, and “enjoy herself,” will, of 
course, confine her interests chiefly to those nar- 
row limits till, ere the parent is aware of it, she 
has become sadly deadened to benevolent consid- 
erations, besides raising the barrier of self-idola- 
try between her soul and God. 

Now, this lack of susceptibility, whatever its 
cause, whether natural or acquired, whether we 
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have educated ourselves or been educated to it, 
is the greatest hinderance to the possession or 
the exercise of sympathy. A sympathetic heart 
must be a susceptible one; keenly, tenderly, 
purely so; covered over, as it were, with a sensi- 
tive tissue, upon which no sorrow or joy which 
may be laid on it by other hearts shall fail to 
make its due impression. And it must be spon- 
taneous and quick in its response, not needing 
that we should come to it and pour upon it the 
full volume of our troubles, or describe with all 
possible glow our pleasures, to almost provoke it 
into feeling with us; nor needing that some tre- 
mendous calamity, sufficient to awaken the most 
petrified nature, should occur to force it to feel. 
Many who condole and weep and are lavish of 
help in startling and public distresses, are hard 
as iron toward the grief which lieth unclamorous 
and unassuming at their house doors. No, the 
susceptibility of a heart that has true sympathies 
must not be thus difficult of access, thus depend- 
ent on publicity. It must be ready, instant, con- 
stant; its feeling flowing unasked and unmindful 
of its own advantage. Like the famed plant 
called “sensitive,” whose fibers gently and im- 
mediately close at the slightest touch, not to re- 
pel intrusion—as some, judging from themselves, 
perchance, have supposed—but to embrace in its 
delicate grasp whatever is laid upon it, even 
though to its own injury, though it be the worm 
which in that embrace would stealthily destroy 
its sweet life. We may seem to exact too much 
by such a comparison; to require a fineness of 
nature rare and difficult in so rough a world. 
And so it is rare, so it is difficult, but it is not 
impossible. It may be cultivated, and it rewards 
culture. In scarcely any trait is there more evi- 
dent improvement to those who rightly seek it. 
We have seen the heart all sheathed over by sin, 
blunted by the hard onset of worldly conflicts, 
made tender as in childhood again, beautiful in 
its sensibility to surrounding wants by the renew- 
ing grace of God, and by self-discipline under 
the influence of his truth and providence—how 
delightful to witness, and thrice blessed in its 
own consciousness! 

We have intimated a second requisite to sym- 
pathy. Added to this susceptibility there must 
be an observing habit—a disposition and faculty— 
and more, a settled, voluntary habit of observa- 
tion. Many.persons of susceptibility, their feel- 
ings jarred by the rude contacts of society, or 
pained by what they have witnessed of trials, 
seek to withdraw from the scene or to close their 
eyes to every thing which might disturb their 
equanimity. They can not—so they declare—go 
out into the jostling, agitating world so full of 
disappointments and wretchedness. It sadderis 


them too much while they are incapable of still- 
ing its strifes or alleviating its woes. Yet often 
do these persons pore over fictitious sorrows on 
the pages of romance or enacted upon the stage, 
or, if Christians, the tidings of far-off evils in 
missionary records, feeding a diseased fancy, 
and cherishing a morbid sentimentalism far more 
painful to themselves than a healthy sympathy, 
while utterly useless to others. Besides this class 
there is another, yet more numerous, possessing 
also susceptibility, but making it useless by allow- 
ing themselves in such occupancy with their own 
cares that they are almost as much withdrawn 
from the interests and wants of others as the 
former. They have so much of their own to en- 
gage their thoughts and hands that they have no 
spare time, no unemployed energies of feeling, 
even for what is transpiring in the sphere to 
which, by Providence, they belong. It is even 
possible for such, like the little “pin-headers” of 
England, to have their minds so narrowed to the 
dimensions of their work, that they shall be 
hardly conscious of the great globe which is mov- 
ing them around. We ask from them nothing 
impossible in their circumstances, no abatement 
of necessary diligence within their home circle, 
but we are persuaded that they might unite with 
this such an interest in others, and such an occa- 
sional use of the means given them for outside 
influence as would greatly refresh their spirits 
amid their own cares, and bring valuable help to 
many whose cares are equally burdensome. 

Now, this lack of observation is as fatal to 
sympathy as the deadness of feeling to which we 
first referred. To these preoccupied persons, 
however faithful in their own households, or to 
those shrinking dreamy ones, however exquisite 
their emotions, we can never look for its genuine 
exercise. There must be an open-eyed, open- 
hearted attentiveness to what we pass, or what is 
passing us, in our progress through this life of 
dependencies and influences, a vigilant, outlook- 
ing habit, a readiness to know and to be known 
in all divinely-constituted relations if we would 
either have or give sympathy. 

These, then, are the two requisites. A suscep- 
tible and an observing spirit will be a sympa- 
thetic one, and doubtless it will find abundant 
opportunity for its exercise. 

Think how precious is this trait. Who does 
not admire it? Who does not cherish the friend 
that evinces it? It may bring pain to its pos- 
sessor, but it equally brings pleasure, and far 
more does it multiply and diffuse happiness. It 
is a feature of the Divine character. Though in- 
comprehensible to us in him—unless upon the 





supposition that he possesses in infinite perfect- 


ness the faculty of imagination as already de- 
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scribed—and utterly irreconcilable with the theory 
of those who conceive of Deity as an unimpas- 
sioned being, yet his word declares it. Of his 
people he says, “In all their afflictions he was 
afflicted.” He promises them, “As one whom his 
mother comforteth”—entering so tenderly into 
all his griefs—“so will I comfort you.” He as- 
sures them, “He that toucheth you toucheth the 
apple of mine eye;” so keenly sensitive to what- 
ever distresses them. Eminently was it exhib- 
ited in the character of our Lord Jesus, the 
express image of the Divine person. We can 
read it in his deportment at the gate of Nain, 
as touched by the desolate widow’s tears. He, 
unasked, arrests the funeral train and bids her 
son live. We behold it on the Mount of Olives, 
as, with infinite forecast, he overlooks the doomed 
city, and his soul, filled with its approaching 
woes, pours itself forth in sobs and tears. Yea, 
“He bore our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 
Nor was he less appreciative of the happier ex- 
periences of his disciples. When the seventy re- 
turned with joy to tell of the victories in his 
name, “in that hour” he too “rejoiced in spirit.” 
It was his reiterated desire, in his own beautiful 
language, that his joy might thus be fulfilled in 
them and their joy thus be full. Ah, yes! wher- 
ever Jesus appeared among men he rejoiced with 
them that did rejoice, and wept with them that 
wept. Blessed elder Brother! divine, yet so 
human! 

There is a singular objection made by some, 
even by excellent Christians, to the exercise of 
this disposition. They are exceedingly averse to 
any such avowal of one’s own feelings or experi- 
ences as would call forth sympathy; neither tell- 
ing their own nor opening the way for the recital 
of others. “Better,” say they, “better to keep 
such matters to ourself.” 
friend may struggle long with his pent-up emo- 
tions ere they will give a sign which invites 
“here, lay that heart upon mine, and let me, by 
sharing, lighten it.” Yet there is no unkindness 
in them, no lack of feeling or observation; it is 
only their view of expediency and propriety. 
But certainly it is not God’s view nor Christ's. 
If we are to be like Christ, why not imitate him 
as well in his sympathetic spirit as in any other 
trait? and if so, why not let our neighbors seek 
our sympathy? and why not, in return, seek 
theirs? May not there be pride at the bottom of 
the objection, a pride which prompts us to bear 
unassisted our own burdens, and hence unfits us 
to bear another's? 

The Christian Church languishes for want of 
the sympathetic element. Young believers are 
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are repelled from religion by this deficiency. A 
sympathizing Church wins members to itself by 
a law as natural and inevitable as that by which 
the genial sun draws around it our globe and all 
the planets. An unsympathizing Church, having 
little cohesion, is easily dismembered, and having 
little attraction, is with difficulty replenished. 
Sympathetic Christians?—a score of them are 
worth more for the conversion of the world and 
the edifying of God’s people than a hundred hav- 
ing only wealth and talent, fluent speech and the 
form of godliness. 

The sum of the whole matter is this. Keep 
open hearts. Be sure that your hearts are sound. 
Wait not till they are faultless, lest you wait till 
the gates of pearl admit you; yet let them be in- 
trinsically sound; occupied by righteous princi- 
ples, stirred by pure motives and just purposes, 
struggling to be better; then walk with them open 
and free—make no parade of character, thrust 
not your experiences obtrusively upon the notice 
of men, pretend nothing which you are not, but 
be frank, not afraid of being known. Maintain a 
state which shall invoke and merit sympathy, then 
be ready to receive it. Welcome all, the humblest 
even, who proffer it; and on your part, give, 
promptly, lavishly, though wisely. Fear not that 
it will often be rejected. Many a weary soul is 
pining for it. It will lift up the drooping hands, 
and strengthen the feeble knees, and breathe new 
courage into the fainting hearts of many in the 
pilgrimage of life. You know not how you may 
bless and be blessed in it; what comfort, hope, 
faith, devotion, you may inspire and may gain. 


——— 


THE WORM GNAWING THE RAFTER. 


NE day, in his study, Gotthold heard a wood- 

worm busily employed gnawing the rafter, and 
it reminded him of a singular conception of death, 
which, as he had recently read, had been brought 
into vogue by certain learned and celebrated 
scholars. They represented it as a small invisible 
worm, produced in the corrupt fluids of the human 
body, and which gradually consumes the vital 
power. If their language be metaphorical, said 
Gotthold to himself, I have no objections to em- 
brace their opinion. In point of fact, death is 
generated from the morbid secretions of the soul, 
in other words, from sin; and it gnaws and con- 
sumes the life of man from his birth, and at last, 
by God’s permission, wholly undermines it. This 
little worm, however, which makes the noise I 
hear, deserves my thanks for the salutary inter- 
ruption of my labors. It calls to me, as it were, 
to work diligently, as if I had the prospect of a 


chilled, the ministry is half paralyzed, inquiring | long life, but, at the same time, to pray, and pre- 
souls are kept in darkness, watchful worldlings | pare for death, as if I had not another day to live. 
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MADELEINE’S STORY. 
NUMBER III. 
BY MRS. L. A. HOLDICH. 


‘And I have put my words in thy mouth, and 
have covered thee in the shadow of my hand.” Isaran 
li, 16. 


NE still summer evening I went into my little 

garden to gather its fruits to carry to market 
the ensuing day. The birds sang among the 
trees, but their music fell on a heavy heart. I 
was very miserable. Words and actions, long 
past and forgotten for a time, now filled me with 
remorse. My pride, my selfishness, my neglect 
of God, came clearly before me. I passed a 
sleepless night, and rose early to fill my panniers 


| for the market, and to put my house in order. 








At early dawn I set off for town. I let my poor 
donkey take his own pace, for I had no desire to 
join the merry companies who passed me on the 
road. They must have thought me very lazy, for 
I believe I was the only one who had no knitting- 
work in my hands. I heard them say to each 
other, “ Madeleine was always strange, and she is 
stranger than ever of late.” “ Her head is crazed 
by overmuch reading, for her father kept her 
always at her books,” said Jeannette, the joiner’s 
daughter, who I suppose looked as gay as ever in 
her scarlet jacket and cherry ribbons. 

They seemed to think me deaf as well as blind. 
Once, such observations would have chafed my 
proud nature, but at that time they did not affect 
me in the least. 

While I sat in market, Henri, a servant of Mon- 
sieur St. Amand’s, came up to me and said, 

“Why, here is our good Madeleine! How I 
wished for you on Sunday, when my master had a 
large party to dine. I find no vegetables so fine, 
and no eggs so fresh as yours. Your grapes are 
the sweetest, and your melons the best. Why, 
let me inquire, do you never come to market on 
the gayest and busiest day of the week?’ 

I told Henri that neither my father nor I had 
been in the habit of attending market on Sunday, 
and he quickly remarked, 

“This I have observed. Will you tell me why 
it is so?” 

I said that my father had never thought it right 
either to buy or sell on Sunday. 

At this Henri laughed and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, saying, “O, then, it seems you are a Mo- 
miere, as well as the little man Louis, who sits 
with fruit on the other side of the market. He, 
too, refuses to come to market one day in the 
week, considering it almost as sinful, I suppose, 
as going to Mass.” 

Then Henri left me after purchasing some eggs 
and chickens. I did not know what a Momiere 
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was, but I had heard of Louis, who had lately moved 
into the neighborhood. I afterward learned that 
he and his family belonged to a sect of Christians 
who in speech, dress, and principles, somewhat 
resemble the people I think they call Quakers in 
England. His ancestors, like mine, were perse- 
cuted after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and like them took refuge in the chain of mount- 
ains that connect the Pyrenees with the Alps. 

I sought out Louis as soon as my marketing 
was over. He received me so kindly that I found 
courage to tell him of my condition and feelings. 
He invited me to his house, and I went home 
with him, hoping there to find spiritual comfort 
and direction. I was not mistaken. The way to 
Jesus was made plain to me by these simple- 
minded Christians. They prayed with me, and I 
felt that their prayers, winged by faith, went up 
to God. The “ peace which passeth understand- 
ing” overflowed my soul. 

When I returned to my little home it seemed 
illumined by the light of heaven. The darkness 
had past; the sorrow of my heart was over and 
gone. From that time, till increasing infirmities 
prevented, I often attended little gatherings of 
the children of God for prayer and praise in the 
house of Louis. And now they sometimes come 
to me, and I know that their prayers for the poor 
blind sister are heard and accepted. 

But one unsatisfied desire remained in my 
heart, and that I tried to repress, because I 
thought it could never be given me. Could I 
but read the Book of Life for myself! Yet I 
tried to be entirely grateful and satisfied with 
hearing it read to me by friendly lips. 

One evening as I sat in the sunset under the 
mulberry-tree at my door, I thought how beautiful 
every thing must look around me. I remembered 
how much I loved that western view in other 
days. I could see the sky all flushed with crim- 
son light, throwing radiance on tree, and stream, 
and meadow, and on the drops of water that fell 
from the mill-wheel. With my spirit I saw it, 
though my eyes were darkened. Just then the 
good colporteur, who always made me a religious 
visit whenever he came into my vicinity, opened 
the gate. He took a seat by me, and I told him 
my thoughts. He spoke soothingly in return of 
the unsealed eye, and the future glory of heaven. 
His conversation, his prayer, and an ancient 
melody of my childhood, which he sung, greatly 
comforted me. But the information he gave me 
at the close of his visit filled me with wonder and 
thanksgiving. He said there had been an inven- 
tion by which the blind can read, and that there 
was a possibility that he might procure a copy 
of the Gospels for me. When he left me, he 
said three weeks must pass before he could see 
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me again. I counted every day of his absence. 
At last he came; my ear caught the sound of his 
voice in the meadow, and the tread of his foot 
on the far-off bridge. I counted his steps in the 
distance, as only the blind can do. He opened 
the gate, and trembling all over, I arose from my 
seat. He came to me and said, 

“My mother, I bring you a treasure indeed. 
It is a precious part of the book you love, printed 
in characters which the blind can use.” 

Was ever joy like mine! All within me praised 
the Lord. 

The messenger of glad tidings could not stay. 
He had come out of his way to bring me the 
book, and after giving me some hasty directions 
he bade me adieu. 


The treasure came at a season when my work | 


was hardest. I had just sat down to rest after a 
day of toil. But all fatigue was gone when I 
clasped the Bible in my arms, with the joy with 
which a mother caresses a long-lost child. Ina 
tremor of delight I commenced tracing the let- 
ters. But imagine my distress when I found my 
efforts vain. My fingers had grown so horny and 
insensible from working in the earth that no sense 
of touch remained. I took a knife and scarred 
them till they bled; but ah! in vain. Then I 
raised the book to my lips with streaming tears, 
and said, “ Adieu, O words beloved! you are not 
for me. Go, shower thy blessings on those more 
happy than I.” But while I spoke I felt that my 
lips had a sensitiveness which my fingers had 
lost, and that they could trace the embossed let- 
ters before me. I felt joy unspeakable at this 
discovery. With renewed courage I toiled over 
the letters till the morning broke. Without any 
assistance, save that occasionally bestowed by 
my excellent friend the colporteur, from that 
night I gave myself to my task. The good young 
man never missed an opportunity of visiting me, 
and giving me a lesson. Day after day, week 
after week, I persevered in my labor. I then ac- 
cepted the offer of my kind landlord to send me 
an assistant for the garden, and so Antoine came. 
The summer past, the winter came, and the 
spring returned. Then I could say, in more 
senses than one, “ The winter is past and gone— 
the flowers appear in the land,” for I had learned 
to read readily. My fingers, from resting, had re- 
covered their feeling. The spring which brought 
flowers and verdure to the earth, likewise brought 
joy to my soul. The soil which the heavenly 
husbandman had softened by tears, was ready for 
immortal seed. I cared no longer to have the 
earliest vegetables and the finest fruit, except as 
it served the interests of my generous landlord. 
All pride in them was gone. 








“Let me read, let me read the word of my | 


God!” was the cry of my soul; and well can 1 
understand the words of him who long ago said, 
“O, how I love thy law! it is my meditation day 
and night.” 

Life has been a different thing to me of late. 
I am passing away; but the thoughts, the hopes, 
the feelings which God’s holy word has given me 
will endure forever. Blessed be his name for 
“the unspeakable gift.” 
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A DEAD MAN’S REVENGE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


HOW THE REVENGE ENDED. 


RUE to his promise, Richard Mallet never in- 

terfered, by word or deed, with the arrange- 
ments his child’s guardians had made for her 
education. 

A few years went by, and the laboring stone- 
mason had risen to be first workman in his mas- 
ter’s employ. With bettered means and good 
wages, Richard Mallet was able to quit the neigh- 
borhood of Peck’s Court, and rent a small house 
in the suburbs. Mrs. Mallet still washed and 
ironed, and cooked her husband’s dinner, but her 
labors were aided by a little servant; and the 
boys were sent to a good school. 

People said Richard Mallet was not the man 
he used to be. He had grown churlish with his 
friends, haughty with his fellows, lost his old 
spirits and his pleasant smile, and only seemed 
intent upon making his way up in the world. But 
his wife and children could find no fault in him. 
In her heart of hearts, Hannah perhaps knew 
that her husband was not the same; but she 
would have died sooner than breathed an accusa- 
tion against him. 

And where was Jessie all this time? 

In these few years, Jessie Mallet, the whilom 
crippled child, has grown into a straight, well- 
formed girl, whose presence would disgrace no 
drawing-room. Of a slight figure and delicate 
features, she still recalls the pale-faced little child 
who used to hobble about her father’s house upon 
a crutch; but there is a bloom upon her cheek, 
and health and energy in her movements nowa- 
days. Under skillful treatment, and the healthy 
influences that have surrounded her of late, her 
infirmity has gradually disappeared. 

It is an important day at the Canterbury school, 
when next we see her. It is Jessie’s seventeenth 
birthday, and her school-days are atanend. She 
has been writing a letter to her parents—those 
letters are the only links between the old life and 
the new one; Richard has them all, from the first 
childish scrawl, to the last well-penned epistle, 
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safely locked up in an old desk—and Jessie sits 
thinking of her father and mother with tears in 
her eyes. Why are they not there to-day? 
Around the room are spread all the little gifts 
her companions have given her—mere trifles 
for the most part, but pleasant tokens of the 
zood-will she has awakened there, and the good 
name she leaves behind. ‘“ Every body here re- 
members me, and is kind,” thinks Jessie. “It is 
only my own family who forget me!” 

Well, Jessie has plenty of new friends now, 
and, for aught we know, may have learned to do 
without her parents’ love, since last we met her. 
There are many affections we count strong, that 
a six years’ absence would try; and letter-writing, 
as we most of us know, is but a poor bond, after 
all. 

So perhaps Jessie’s love is of a less ardent na- 
ture than it used to be. 

She has not much time, however, for reflection 
on this or any other score. There is a sound of 
wheels on the gravel-path, and a carriage rolls 
up to the door. It is Mr. Hale, one of Jessie’s 
guardians, who is come to take her away from 
school, and escort her to his own house at Hale 
Fields, where an archery meeting is to celebrate 
the day. 

Jessie bids farewell to her companions of six 
years, and, driving away in Mr. Hale’s carriage, 
looks up at the school-room windows with dimmed 
eyes, and sees the old cathedral, all blurred by 
her tears, for the last time. But her eyes brighten 
erelong. There is a cheering influence in sun- 
shine, green fields, and fresh air, hard to resist, 
and it was next to impossible to be dull, seated 
by Mr. Hale’s side. The wealthy hop-grower's 
genial face always did Jessie good. Such a smile 
as his would have been a small annuity to a 
young physician, as a cheap and efficacious rem- 
edy for low-spirited patients. 

“ Here we are,” cried he, as the carriage turned 
into his gates at Hale Fields; “ here we are, all 
ready, you see.” 

Jessie beheld the tents and targets on the lawn, 
the servants hurrying to and fro, and the garden- 
ers giving the last touches to their decorations. 

“Don’t fancy, Miss Jessie, this is all got up on 
your especial account. Other people can have 
birthdays besides you. Dick is nineteen to-day, 
and he means to share in the honors too. Here 
he comes. He'll take you in to speak to Mrs. 
Hale and the girls.” 

Mr. Richard Hale raised his wide-awake, and 
shook hands with Jessie. He had taught her to 
ride one holiday, and play chess another, so they 
were old friends. 

Mrs. Hale was a stately woman, who kissed 
Jessie on her cheek, and bade her welcome with 





an air of polite patronage. Pride of birth was 
Mrs. Hale’s failing. She had the misfortune to 
be the granddaughter of a baronet, and had a 
weakness for good blood; hence she never took 
so kindly to Jessie as the rest of her family. Her 
husband, with a delicacy of feeling peculiar to 
himself, had never divulged to any one the real 
facts of Jessie’s parentage; but Mrs. Hale had 
formed a shrewd guess on the subject. 

To-day, there was even a more than usual 
amount of dignity in the good lady’s demeanor; 
her head was carried more erect, and her dress 
rustled more imposingly, as she swept by. A 
young lord was to be her guest to-day, and, to 
meet him, some of the first families in the neigh- 
borhood, and the élite of Canterbury, had been 
invited to Hale Fields; consequently, Mrs. Hale’s 
reception of Jessie was quite a solemn and im- 
pressive sight. 

The daughters were rather more humble- 
minded, and being old school-fellows of Jessie, 
welcomed her right gladly. They were soon out 
in the garden together—all three glad to escape 
from the drawing-room, and have a few minutes’ 
chat before the bustle of the day commenced. 

Jessie almost trembled when she heard of the 
grand doings that were to take place, and the 
grand people who were expected. But before 
her friends had half finished their confidences, 
the confab was broken up by Mr. Dick Hale rush- 
ing down to the arbor where they sat, and sum- 
moning his sisters to their mother’s presence. 

“ Make haste, girls. There’s mother becoming 
rigid with horror. His lordship has arrived, and 
nobody to receive him. Do, pray, go to her aid, 
or she ll be speechless in five minutes.” 

The two girls flew away to the house, and left 
Jessie to their brother. He stood and watched 
them with a laughing face. 

“Well, Miss Mallet, this is doing us honor, 
is n’t it? You and I are lucky folks to have such 
a birthday-keeping as this.” 

“ Tam lucky in having such friends, and such 
a home to-day. I little thought, though, when 
Mr. Hale brought me over, that I should find such 
a gay assembly, or, perhaps ”——- Jessie hesitated. 

“Or, perhaps, you would n’t have come. Well, 
that’s very polite. I think I had better tell my 
father that you'd like to have the horses out 
again, and go back to Canterbury. He’s sure 
to oblige you.” Mr. Dick turned very red. 

“No; do n’t talk nonsense. I did n’t mean, 
Richard, to—to” Jessie stammered, and 
stopped again. 

“To insult your guardian, eh?” said Dick, re- 
covering his good-humor, when he saw Jessie 
looked distressed. ‘ You had better not let my 
mother hear you insinuate that you do n’t care to 
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meet her friends, Jessie. O, if you only knew 
what she’s gone through to get them together, 
and the management it has taken to avoid giving 
offense. Just imagine her position this morning, 
when the Romleys sent word they'd be able to 
come after all, and we—unhappy wretches—on 
receiving their first note to decline, had invited 
their mortal enemies, the Cheesemans. The fam- 
ilies are at daggers drawn, because young Rom- 
ley, I suppose, wants to marry one of the Miss 
Cheesemans, and old Romley spurns the alliance, 
and swears he ’ll never consent. A pretty thing 
for an anxious hostess!—I wish the Cheesemans 
were all-at Jericho, I’m sure. I never wanted 
them to be invited here at all.” Richard Hale 
looked really half annoyed. 

“Why not?” asked Jessie. 

“OQ, becausa_nobody knows who they are, or 
what they are. It’s said he was a tallow-chand- 
ler, and had a lggge fortune left him. They have 
just thet cut. He has taken a large house near 
us. I do n't know them, you know. By the way, 
you do n't, I hope.” 

Jessie had grown suddenly crimson, and Dick 
feared he had said something indiscreet. 

“No, I don’t know them.” 

“©, that’s right. That sort of origin always 
makes one suspicious.” 

Quietly as Jessie had disclaimed acquaintance 
with the Cheesemans, there was such a sudden 
tumuli in her heart, and such a singing in her 
ears, that for the next five minutes she heard not 
a word her companion said. - 

“There goes my father!” suddenly cried Rich- 
ard. “He is looking for you, I know. Let’s 
follow him; you have to be introduced to such a 
lot of people. I must be off too, or we shall have 
the Romleys falling foul of the Cheesemans, and 
there'll be blood spilt. Come along.” 

They hastened away to the lawn. 

Every thing wore a gala air there. The visit- 
ors were arriving fast; a splendid collation was 
laid out in one of the tents, and a band of music 
was playing under the mulberry-trees. The forth- 
coming archery féte at Hale Fields had been the 
talk of the neighborhood for days past. 

Jessie was an object of considerable interest 
to the guests. She was said to be a sort of ward 
of Mr. Hale’s, and very rich; also there was some 
mystery about her fortune. Had they known 
that it was a half-sovereign lent, years ago, by 
Mr. Hale’s father to Zebedee Peck, the hop-picker 
boy, that had laid the foundation of this same 
fortune, they would perhaps have manifested less 
enthusiasm; but, being ignorant of this prosaic 
fact, several persons were very eager for an in- 
troduction. 





was no archer, but she stood by and watched the 
sports, well pleased when her old friend Mary 
Hale carried off the first prize of the day. 

Then followed the luncheon in the tent, and 
Mr. Hale’s funny speech when he presented the 
oak-leaf crown to his daughter. 

After that came a dance on the lawn, when 
Jessie was his lordship’s partner, and when the 
band from Canterbury, under the influence of 
Mr. Hale’s home-brewed, played such exhilara- 
ting quadrilles, that it was enough to set the very 
cows in the neighboring fields doing Lété and 
La Poule. 

Blithe, however, as the music sounded to the 
merry-makers, there was one ear, not far off, to 
whom it brought no mirth. 

In the lane leading to Hale Fields, a solitary 
man was standing, with a stern, downcast face. 
It was Richard Mallet, who for the last hour had 
paced backward and forward in the lane. Six 
years had passed since he had seen his daughter. 
During all this time, he had kept to his resolu- 
tion of never interfering with her education, and 
had never presented himself before her eyes. He 
had a purpose ever in view, from which he had 
never swerved. 

He had come down to Canterbury by coach 
overnight, and finding, as he expected, that his 
daughter had that day quitted school, and gone 
over to Hale Fields with her guardian, he had 
followed them in order to carry out the purpose 
he had so long meditated. 

It was only within the last hour that his heart 
had failed him. 

Though Richard Mallet looked older and 
sterner, he was much the same man at heart. 
Time, however, had wrought some changes in 
him. Though still in the prime of life, his hair 
was tinged with gray, and his face had a harder 
look than of old. He wore a better coat now, 
and had a black silk neckerchief fastened loosely 
round his throat. 

The horns and bugles of the Canterbury band 
swelled over the gardens, and the wind carried 
the hum and laughter of the guests to his ears. 

For the twentieth time he stopped before the 
gates, and for the twentieth time he turned away 
again. 

At last, with an angry exclamation at his own 
irresolution, he opened the gates, and entered 
the grounds. 

“Mr. Hale won't be able to see you to-day, my 
man—he 's engaged, and can’t attend to busi- 
ness,” called out the lodge-keeper as he went 
through the gates 

“ My business an’t with Mr. Hale,” said Richard, 
looking at the man, whose red face showed he had 
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“O, it’s the back-door you want, is it? Take 
that first path, then, to the right.” 

The man spoke with an insolent air. 

But Richard kept in the broad walk, and went 
on as before. Suddenly, he came toa stop. He 
had heard his own name pronounced by some 
one behind the high laurel-hedge at his side. 

“Mallet? Ah, that’s her name, is it? Well, 
she is certainly good-looking. But they say, poor 
thing, her family is not recognizable. Is it true?” 

“ Quite true. Mrs. Hale has hinted as much 
to me herself. They do say her father is a com- 
mon mason, and carries a hod on his shoulder to 
this day. But however that may be, they are vul- 
gar people—that ’s certain.” 

Richard's lips became white as death. 

“What a mercy the child was removed from 
her friends in time!” continued the first speaker. 
Really, no one would now suppose her to be of 
low origin. With her money, you know, she may 
expect to make a good match one day, and so 
get free of her former ties. What a good thing 
she fell into the hands of the Hales—quite provi- 
dential! Ah, here comes our host!” 

The ladies moved away; and Richard, with his 
teeth set, and his foot crushing the gravel under 
his heel, strode on to the house. 

One or two persons turned to look at him as 
he approached, but the majority of the guests 
were on the side-lawn, where the dancers were 
assembled and the marquee erected; so he es- 
caped observation. 

“Ts my daughter in?” he inquired of the serv- 
ant at the hall-door. 

He had walked straight up to the principal en- 
trance. The man stared in surprise, and then, 
with a satirical glance at a waiter near, replied: 

“ No, she an’t, nor won’t be to-day, nor yet to- 
morrow. Your business an’t partickler pressin’, 
I’ope;” and he winked at his companion. 

“ You 'll please to keep a civil tongue in your 
head, and.answer my question. Is Miss Mallet in?” 

“Miss Mallet? Yes, she’s about somewhere; 
but you can’t see her; that is, you—you” The 
man stammered, changed his tone, and stopped. 
Something had warned him in time. 

You'll have the goodness to show me into a 
room where I can speak to her, and then send 
and seek her.” 

Without another word, the man led the way 
across the hall, and ushered Richard into the 
library. 

It was a handsome room—green and cool, with 
a large bow-window opening out into the garden, 
and an awning outside. Richard could see the 
gay company, and the band and tent, on the 
lawn. He caught sight of his own figure in a 
mirror opposite, but the contrast there did not 








trouble him. A strange self-control had come 
over him; there was an iron resolution written on 
his face. 

He was standing gazing at the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, in bronze, on the mantle-piece, and 
was striving to find out its meaning, when he 
heard footsteps approaching. He turned, and 
a young lady and a gentleman entered the room 
through the window. 

It was Jessie and Mr. Dick Hale. 

For one moment they both stared at the unex- 
pected visitor in surprise; the next, Jessie gave 
a low cry and sprung forward: 

“Father!” 

Richard Mallet’s arms were folded on his 
breast, his face was cold and unmoved; but at 
that one word his arms opened, and he strained 


| her to his heart. 


Mr. Dick Hale disappeared. 

“Thou an’t forgotten my face, then!” said 
Richard, looking down at hisdaughter. ‘“ That’s 
well. I did n't know but how you might.” 

Though he spoke coldly, his lip trembled so he 
could scarcely articulate. 

“Thou art changed since we met, girl. In- 
stead of my poor lame lass, I find thee a lady 
grown.” He scanned her over at arm’s-length. 

“T want to know, now, whether you are still 
my own child or not; I want to know whether 
they have changed your heart as well as your 
dress.—Stay; don’t speak yet: you may repent 
it. I have a question to ask you: I want to know 
whether you will leave these people, and come 
home to your mother and me—that’s the proof I 
want as to whether you are still my own child.” 

Jessie's eyes fell. There was something so 
cold and stern in her father’s.voice, it made 
her heart shrink. 

“Think before you speak; there ’s much de- 
pends upon it. Are you ready to leave these 
friends, and cast your lot with me? Are you 
prepared to live with those who are not clever 
and polished, but rough, unedicated people? 
There is a deal to lose, but I think there is some- 
thing to gain. We can give you love, Jessie, 
such as you may never find else” He sud- 
denly stopped. “ Answer me, my lass, which is 
it to be—go or stay?” 

“T’ll go, father.” 

He loved her still; his last words had decided 
her in a moment. 

“You ‘ll go? And will you go contentedly? 
Will you go, feeling you an’t ashamed o’ them 
you ’ll have to live with?” 

“ Father! why do you put these cruel questions 
to me? I have prayed to God to bring us to- 
gether every night of my life. Ashamed! O, you 
forget I am your child.” 
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Jessie hid her face in her hands, and wept. 

“You say you an’t ashamed of me,” said Rich- 
ard, with a strange expression gathering over his 
face. “Then I'll put your words to the test. 
Look at this hand; it’s rough and hard with 
labor; my boots are thick and ugly; the linen on 
my back is coarse; my coat is badly cut; I don't 
look like a gentleman—any body may see that. 
Now, if you an't ashamed of me, common looking 
as I be, take me out through that window on to 
the lawn among those people, and tell them I’m 
your father. Dare you do it? Dare you own me 
before ’em all? Speak out.” 

Jessie turned deadly pale, and a spasm passed 
over her face. What was it her father asked? 
It was too much—too much. A hundred things 
forbade it: Mrs. Hale’s pride, the opinion of her 
friends, and—worse than all!—Dick’s words that 
very day. She stood dumb and terrified. 

Her father saw her irresolution, and his breath 
came quick. “You've had time tothink. Dare 
you do it?” 

There was a moment's silence, and then the 
struggle was at an end. She had counted the 
cost, and had triumphed. She passed her hand 
over her brow, and said: “ Yes, father, I dare. 
Come!” 

She had reached the window, when her step 
faltered. Before her was the gay and brilliant 
assembly. She stood spell-bound at the sight, 
and a shiver passed over her. 

“You can’t then—you can’t do it,” whispered 
Richard, hoarsely. Without another word, he 
stepped back, and turned, and left her alone. 

But ere he had gone five paces from her, Jessie 
was at his side: “ Father, forgive me; I have no 
fear.” 

She put out her hand, looked up into his face 
radiant in her love, and led him straight to the 
window. The next moment they. stood in the 
garden before all the people. 

Every eye was fixed on the young girl as she 
crossed the lawn with her companion, and walked 
up to the tent where Mr. and Mrs. Hale and a 
party of their friends—Canterbury grandees, and 
quiet old folks, who did not dance—were sitting. 

“Who has Miss Mallet got with her?’ ‘ What 
a singular proceeding!” “Is she escorting one 
of the gardeners to the tent?’ asked the young 
people on the lawn. 

Regardless of all comments, Jessie never stopped 
till she had reached the tent where her hostess sat. 

Then and there, in a few simple words, she 
made known her father to Mrs. Hale. 

A buzz of astonishment rose up around. Mrs. 
Hale looked bewildered and confused; but, ere 
Jessie had done speaking, Mr. Hale was at her side. 

“This is your father, Jessie, is it? Then I am 





glad to make his acquaintance.” Mr. Hale held 
out his hand to Richard. “I have only seen you 
once before, Mr. Mallet—it was when your uncle 
died—but I have not forgotten your behavior 
then.” 

Mr. Hale’s prompt manner had spared any thing 
like a scene, and relieved every one at once. 

“Sir, I thank you; that’s kindly said. But let 
me explain how I come to intrude myself here.” 
Richard stood erect, and unembarrassed, with his 
hat off. “I an’t a man to intrude myself any 
where, but I had a reason for coming here, which 
may be a wrong un, but which I could n't help 
follerin’ out. For now goin’ on seven years, sir, 
I have been pining for the sight of my child, and 
all this time I have never meddled nor interfered 
with the edication I knew she ought to have. I 
come down here to-day, sir, to claim her, and see 
if she still loved me as she used to do; but I 
come, I’m afeard, in a speerit as might have led 
to no good. I had grown mistrustful, and thought 
she ’d be changed, and ashamed of me. So, 
when she comes into your parlor, where I was 
waitin’ for her just now, I steeled my heart again 
her, bonny as she looked, and felt jealous of her 
fine dress and lady ways. She said she was ready 
to go wi’ me, but she seemed to be frightened- 
like, I thought, and I doubted her still. So I 
said to her—it was a sudden thought that come, 
I do n't know how—‘ If you ’ll cross that lawn 
hand in hand with me, and own me afore all 
those people, Ill believe you love me as you 
ought. Whereupon, sir, before I’d time to con- 
sider o’ what I asked—I wasn’t myself just 
then—she step out of the window, and brought 
me straight into your presence, without a mur- 
mur or a blush. And God love her for it! And 
so he will. It was a right noble act, though I 
had n’t ought to have asked it.” 

Jessie hid her face on her father’s arm, and he 
stopped. 

Every one was silent. The simple earnestness 
of the man, and his erect yet modest bearing, 
had touched all present. 

“Mr. Mallet,” said an old gentleman coming 
forward, “I admire and sympathize with your 
conduct. May God bless your daughter!” 

The old clergyman, a high dignitary of the 
church, laid his hand on Jessie’s arm, and led her 
to a seat. 

“ Let me shake hands with you, Mr. Mallet. I 
honor both your head and your heart.” 

It was his lordship who spoke. Yes; Mrs. 
Hale might stare, and refuse to credit the evi- 
dence of her senses; but there was her noble 
guest actually shaking hands with a man without 
gloves! When aright reverend dean and a peer’s 
son had thus openly acknowledged the stone- 
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mason, no one was afraid of losing caste by ad- 
dressing him. 

Jessie and her father would probably have be- 
come lions, had they not stolen off, through Dick 
Hale’s agency, to a quiet parlor, where they were 
left alone to themselves. 

Of course, the archery fete at Hale Fields was 
long remembered in the neighborhood, and gained 
considerable éclat from what certain ladies pleased 
to term “the romantic incident” that terminated 
the day. . ; ‘ ; e : 

One summer evening, some few years later, a 
family group was assembled about the shade of a 
sycamore, by a pretty farm-house in Devonshire. 

The garden overlooked the sea, and, from the 
seat under the sycamore, the white, bird-like sails 
of the fishing-boats coming up with the tide, and 
the great hull of a Plymouth steamer in the dis- 
tance, with its smoke-plume trailing a!. ag the 
horizon, were visible. 

It was Richard Mallet and his family who were 
assembled in the garden at the Cliff Farm. 

The father, with a roll of paper on his knee, 
and pencil and compasses in hand, was planning 
some improvements for the farm-yard. His wife, 
busy with her knitting, sat at a little distance. 
One of the boys lay on the grass at his mother’s 
feet, reading to her; the other was watching the 
Plymouth steamer through a telescope. Jessie, 
alone with her father, on the bench under the 
tree, sat with her hands clasped idly before her, 
and her face fixed on the sea. She looked very 
pretty in that thoughtful attitude. 

“ Father,” she said suddenly, “I was just think- 
ing how strangely good has come out of evil in 
our two lives. Uncle Zeb’s wicked intentions 
seemed to have carried with them their own frus- 
tration. He has knit us closer together than ever. 
I think I should never have known how much I 
loved you, had I not been separated from my 
home all those years; and I certainly never could 
have known how much you loved me.” 

Jessie clasped her father’s hand, as she spoke, 
and looked at him with unutterable affection. 

“Yes, Jessie, good has come out of evil in our 
lives,as yousay. And I think people wouid often 
have less power to injure us than they have, were 
we but true to ourselves. As long as you and 
me remained so, Uncle Zeb’s curse could never 
have done us any harm. We want more faith in 
one another, Jessie, and in the goodness of our 
own hearts, and then we’d see less coldness and 
disunion than there is in the world. But I 
must n't preach; it’s only your mother who says 
I’m as good as the parson, or who thinks me as 
clever, bless her heart!” He looked toward his 
wife with a fond smile. “ Holloa, what are they 
up tothere! See, there’s Phil shouting like mad!” 





There was evidently great excitement among 
the mother and her boys. 

“There he goes, father. There’s the gentle- 
man who took us out fishing the other day, and 
jumped overboard when Ned fell into the water!” 

A stranger was standing near the edge of the 
cliff beyond the garden-wall. 

“QO, do run and ask him to come in,” said the 
mother. “I have seen him there nearly every 
night this week, and wondered who he could be. 
To think I did n’t knowhim! You go too, Jessie; 
you 'll know how to thank him. Here’s your 
hat.” 

Jessie took her father’s arm, and they set off 
for the cliff. As they drew near the stranger, 
Jessie suddenly grasped tight hold of her father’s 
arm. “O stop, father—stop! Look, he’s com- 
ing this way!” 

Jessie had recognized the figure before her—it 
was that of Mr. Dick Hale. 

He had been prowling about the neighborhood 
for some days past, in a secret sort of way, quite 
unlike his usual open behavior. Wild ducks had 
been the ostensible object of his wanderings, as 
the gun upon his shoulder gave evidence of; but 
the sea-fowl appeared only to frequent one part 
of the coast, and that was the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Cliff Farm. 

It required no great amount of persuasion upon 
Mrs. Mallet’: part to induce Mr. Dick Hale to 
enter the house, and to stay and take supper 
afterward. And as, upon returning to his inn at 
midnight, he decided to remain another week in 
the neighborhood, it is to be presumed he spent 
a pleasant evening. ; . . : 

A few years further on, and we again take a 
peep at a family group at the Cliff Farm. 

But this time they are assembled by a winter's 
fire, with the wind rumbling in the chimney, and 
the waves beating on the beach below. 

A gray-haired old man is going to tell a Christ- 
mas story to his grandchildren. Grandfather has 
seen strange changes since his youth, and can 
tell strange stories too. 

“Let it be something true, grandfather,” says 
a bright-eyed little girl on his knee. 

“ And let it have a terrible name,” says Dick, 
a fine boy of nine. 

“ Suppose, then, I tell you your mother’s his- 
tory,” says grandfather, looking at the young 
matron sitting by her husband's side. 

“Yes, grandfather, tell them that,” replies the 
children’s father. 

“ But mother’s history won’t be a story,” cries 
Dick. 

“Tt will be as good,” says grandfather; “and as 
you want a terrible name toit, Dick, suppose we call 
it A Dead Man's Revenge.” —Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE LOVE OF PRAISE. 


BY REV. 8S. L. LEONARD. 


OW firmly is the love of praise fixed in many 

minds! The applause of their fellow-men is 
the deity upon whose shrine they sacrifice all that 
is valuable, either in this life or that which is to 
come. But is the prize worth the price that is 
often paid for it? Public favor is no proof of 
real merit, for it is often denied to the worthy, 
while it is bestowed upon the unworthy. The 
warrior has in all ages been more of a public 
favorite than the philanthropist. Napoleon has 
received more praise than Howard; and Welling- 
ton been more lauded than Penn. While the 
mob clamored for the death of Christ, it de- 
manded the release of a murderer; and St. Paul 
was, perhaps, during his life, the most unpopular 
man of his age. The easiest way to gain the es- 
teem of the populace is to flatter their pride, and 
pander to their vices. Socrates is not the only 
person that has been put to death for being more 
virtuous than his fellow-citizens. And history is 
full of proof that the public is often very slow in 
appreciating true literary merit. Paradise Lost 
was much less admired at the time of the author’s 
death than was the poetry of either Cowley or 
Waller. Upon their first publication, the Odes 
of Collins were almost entirely neglected by the 
public; while the Rosciad was hailed with bursts 
of applause. And who has the most readers 
among our living authors? Are they not often 
those who possess little or no merit? 

But what influence does an undue love of praise 
have upon the happiness of him over whom it 
rules? No desire can be a source of permanent 
happiness while it remains unsatisfied, and his 
desire for praise can never be satisfied. The am- 
bitious man values the testimonials of public 
favor that he has already received only as the 
stepping-stones to still higher honors. Could he 
conquer the whole world, he would then, like the 
old Grecian warrior, sigh for other worlds to sub- 
due. Can he be happy while this ambition burns 
in his bosom, and there is no possibility of its 
ever being gratified? Then, if he has at present 
the esteem of his fellow-men, it requires the most 
toilsome efforts to retain it. One false step may 
destroy in a moment a reputation that has cost 
years of anxiety to gain. Many fears will co1- 
stantly torment the mind of the seeker after pop- 
ularity. The laurels of others will cause him 
many sleepless nights, and the fear of losing 
what he has already gained deprive him of peace 
of mind. 

How injurious is the love of praise to man’s 
spiritual interests! The fear of the reproach of 
the cross has kept many from entering upon the 





service of God. How solemn is the language of 
Christ, “Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you!” We can not gain the praise of the 
world at a smaller sacrifice than that of the favor 
of God. 


———v 


NO GHOST, BHY. 


BY HON. D. H. MORRIS. 


SUPPOSE the writer of “ Ghost, or no 
Ghost,’ in the March number of the Re- 
pository, thinks his article conclusive about the 
existence of ghosts. I doubt not it will call many 
witnesses to the stand, pro and con; and, if the 
Court please, I wish to be sworn. I am a very 
competent person to testify, and I trust credible. 
Competent, because I had a thorough traditional 
and oral training in my youth; and credible, for 
reasons not necessary to mention. Often was I 
one of a circle around our broad, primitive fire- 
place, on winter evenings, listening to spook 
stories, till “each particular hair” of my head 
stood on end, and I was afraid to leave the room 
lest some incontinent straggler of the ghost-tribe 
should put its hand upon my shoulder and demon- 
strate its identity. Then my father would relate, 
that while standing in a sentry-box, on a dark 
night, during the Revolution, he had actually seen 
one; and my grandfather, while crossing the At- 
lantic, had encountered one on deck, in a very 
bright moonlight, and was willing to make solemn 
affidavit that what he saw was a veritable ghost. 
Besides these, I heard on those occasions a thou- 
sand-and-one well-authenticated cases; and—and 
I consider it a clincher—I have seen a ghost my- 
self. I hope my friend Nordhoff will not grow 
nervous while I stand up before the Court and 
testify; and I hereby waive legal process, if he 
wishes to cross-examine. 

Well, about the spring of the year of our Lord 
1837 I had built a nice cottage in a sequestered 
place, where Madame Rumor said “strange 
sights” had been seen by the neighbors in the 
night-time; and I was kindly admonished that 
trouble might come to our house on that account, 
as it was surmised that some dark and bloody 
deed had been perpetrated thereabouts. Nothing 
daunted, however, by these well-meant prognos- 
tics, my wife and I boldly took up our abode in 
our new tenement; and for some months things 
went on smoothly, and we were not annoyed by 
any supernatural appearances. But—alas! that 
the untoward events of human life require so 
frequent use of this unwelcome word—but, about 
the middle of October following, on a bright and 
beautiful night, when sleep had fallen upon all 
couches where the digestive organs of the sleepers 
were in healthy conditions, I awoke—and I was 
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awake—and I saw, just above the mantle over 
the fireplace, the image of a young child, in a 
nude state, bright as the light, and no mistake; 
and, what was alarmingly remarkable, it gradu- 
ally grew larger. After contemplating it a few 
moments with some trepidation, I awoke my wife 
and asked her if she saw any thing unusual over 
the mantle. She exclaimed suddenly, “O! itisa 
naked child!” After a brief consultation, in which 
we concluded the specter had come to pay us a 
visit, I said, “ If you will sit up in bed I will get up 
and make its acquaintance;” and I want to say to 
brother Nordhoff here, by the way, if he had been 
just then in my particular room and stead, he 
would be ready now to indorse my courage. I 
got up and advanced cautiously to the mantle, 
and put up my hand to feel whether the appari- 
tion might not be felt; and didn’t I feel it? 
May it please the Court—remember this is testi- 
mony—lI did n't feel it! But the mystery was 
solved. And if I had not tested the matter as I 
did, no human testimony, no theory of distem- 
pered organs of digestion, nor application of 
leeches, ete., could have effaced from my mind 
the ineffaceable impression that what we then 
saw was supernatural. 

At the east end of our bedroom, opposite the 
mantle, was a window, over which the curtain 
had not been drawn. A vessel containing water 
was leaking on the uncarpeted floor, near the 
window. The full moon, at an angle in the 
heavens of some forty degrees, poured its light 
through this window upon the water that was 
escaping from the vessel, which water had, in 
spreading, accidentally taken the form of a nude 
infant. The water reflected the moon’s rays upon 
the smooth plastering over the mantle; and as 
the water on the floor was accumulating from the 
leaking vessel, the image did grow larger. 





HOW TO KEEP METHODISM ALIVE. 


Wuew John Wesley was asked what must be 
done to keep Methodism alive when he was dead, 
he answered, “The Methodists must take heed 
to their DocTRINE, their EXPERIENCE, their PRAC- 
Tice, and their ptscipLine. If they attend to 
their doctrines only, they will make the people 
Antinomians ; if to the experimental part of re- 
ligion only, they will make them enthusiasts; if 
to the practical part only, they will make them 
Pharisees; and if they do not attend to their 
discipline, they will be like persons who bestow 
much pains in cultivating their garden, and put 
no fence round it to save it from the wild boar of 
the forest.” The experience of over half a cen- 
tury proves the wisdom and truthfulness of these 
remarks, 





JUNE AND DECEMBER. 
BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


I sit in the ancient graveyard 
In the sunny afternoon, 

When the crickets chirp from the clover 
Their low, incessant tune, 

And the world is fair with the beauty 
And warm with the life of June. 


The soft wind whispers near me 
With a low and slumb’rous thrill, 
As I sit and look below me 
To the valley bright and still, 
And rest—for my feet are weary 
With climbing up the hill, 


I watch till the lengthening shadows 
The quiet vale infold, 

And the mountains far to the eastward 
Are flooded with burning gold; 

And behind me glows the sunset, 
With its splendors manifold. 

Close by, where two white gravestones 
Their frail memorials keep, 

My father and my mother 
Lie, side by side, asleep. 

I sit alone beside them, 
And yet I do not weep; 


For I see, above their pillow, 
Blue violets in the moss; 

And I think of the dreaded river 
Which they are safe across; 

And my heart almost refuses 
To sorrow for their loss. 


Nature has spread such beauty 
Round each still slumberer’s bed, 

And it seems such a little distance 
To the heaven overhead; 

And it seems so calm, and peaceful, 
And blessed to be dead. 


But O! in the pale December, 
When the world is solemn-white, 

I look toward the distant graveyard 
At the coming on of night; 

And the hill stands dark and cheerless 
Against the fading light. 


Asleep in the lonely graveyard! 
My heart is sad and sore 

That they must stay out in the darkness, 
Where the bitter tempests roar; 

That the warm and pleasant firelight 
May gladden them never more. 


I think how the snow is drifted 
Around each dreary bed; 

And across the mounds at midnight 
The northern lights shine red; 
And it seems so cold and dreadful, 

And cheerless to be dead! 


0! I wish my faith were stronger! 
That whether the summer charms, 

Or the shuddering winds of winter 
Peal forth their loud alarms, 

I still might feel beneath me 
The everlasting arms. 
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THE MARCH WIND. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 


Over the hill-tops 
The March wind is sweeping, 
Down through the valleys 
Where Summer lies sleeping; 
Out from the cranny gray 
Whirls the sear forest leaf, 
Brown in its wan decay— 
Sad in its story brief. 


Roughly and strongly 
The March gale is blowing, 
All its capricious will 
Fearlessly showing; 
Swaying the giant pines 
Belting the mountain, 
Curling with eddies white 
Lakelet and fountain. 


*Neath the old homestead eaves 
Hark to its sighing! 

To the warm cheer within 
Sadly replying; 

Through some forgotten chink 
Stealthily creeping, 

Up the wide chimney mouth 
Roaring and leaping, 

All through the dear domain 
Bacchanals keeping. 


Through the gaunt tree-tops 
O’er the roof leaning, 
List, how it mutters 
Sounds without meaning: 
Sometimes a monotone— 
Then in a sudden fray 
Major and minor scales 
Crash, shriek, and die away. 


Gamut Xolian! 
What magical choral 
Thrilled sweet from thy chords 
At the summer auroral? 
But now thy rough numbers 
Resemble our own; 
The rich forest lyre 
Gives a fashionable tone. 
Wailings chromatic 
From Nature we hear; 
Screams operatic 
Deafen the ear! 


Over the wave crest, 
Afar out at sea, 

Rushes the March wind 
Fearless and free; 

Filling the laggard sail, 
Brushing the billows’ foam, 

Whistling about the mast, 
Speeding the vessel home. 


Stealing with roguish grace 
Out from the wild-wood, 

Softly the March wind 
Sporteth with childhood; 

Kissing each dimple sweet, 
Browning each forehead fair, 





Painting the pallid cheek, 
Tossing the curly hair, 
Bracing each fairy form 
With its inspiring air. 
Up through the ether blue, 
Borne on its airy wings, 
Glitter the gilded kites 
Circling like living things; 
Now lost among the clouds 
Like a half-truant thought— 
Back to the sight again 
By the rude cable brought; 
Ah, the merry March wind 
Hath many wonders wrought! 


— 9 9e—— 


THE TIDE OF LIFE. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


O! s1LeNnTt and mysterious tide! 
Where’er thy gentle waters glide, 
Sweet living things awake and move, 
Responsive to thine earnest love. 


Along the world’s continuous round 
How do thy surging waves abound! 
Throbbing, with sway supremely mild, 
In bird, in rosebud, or in child. 


Nature, thy handmaid, guides thy way 
Across the bare, unfruitful clay— 

And the dumb seed, unthrilled before, 
Ope’s wide for thee her darkened door. 


Thou enterest in! from earth’s dark breast, 
Transformed she springs, in beauty drest; 
Glad, in existence just begun, 

Shakes her green garments in the sun. 


From the brown earth the lilies rise, 
Slow to unvail their dreamy eyes; 
Like maiden, on her marriage day, 
Bending with folded hands to pray. 


And the tall reeds rock to and fro, 
With gentle sound, sedate and slow, 
Like mother, in the twilight dim, 
Low caroling a cradie-hymn. 


O! wondrous tide of life! thy power 

Paints cheek and lip, robes tree and flower; 
Each shore thy tiny globules press 

Grows wondrous in its loveliness. 


Thou ’rt beating in my brain and heart; 
O! speak and tell me whence thou art— 
Vain questioning! e’en now with speed 
Thy ever-rolling waves recede. 

And through my heart, subdued and slow, 
The heavy feet of sorrow go; 

While brown Decay with failing breath 
Leads in her pallid daughter Dzata. 


O! Life! roll back thy thrilling wave! 
Thou leav’st me nothing but the grave; 
I stretch my freezing arms to plead— 
Yet still thy mocking waves recede. 


O! Life! farewell! my bursting heart 
Feels thy last murmuring waves depart; 
Death chains me with her icy spell; 

Ah! happy Life, farewell! farewell! 
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WISHING. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 


Tue light has gone out on my table; 
The moon waned a week ago, 

And its daily diminished brightness 
Is shining but dimly and low. 


The clouds, lying low on the mountains, 
Are gathered together asleep, 

And over the field and the forest 
The shadows grow lengthy and deep. 

The stars, through the gathering darkness, 
Look lovingly large and fair, 

And the breath of unnumbered blossoms 
Has heavily freighted the air. 


I am growing restless and lonely, 
And drearily pass the hours; 
For there is no music in shadows, 
No voice in the breath of the flowers. 


I can hear now and then a twitter 

From the midst of the thick green leaves, 
And a soft and continuous rustle 

In the branches that shelter the eaves. 


And faintly discerned through the distance, 
Over knoll and through noiseless nook, 

Comes a hum, unpretending and quiet, 
From the banks of a baby brook. 


But these only woo me to slumber, 
And the lull of their timorous tone, 

As I lean to the darkness and listen, 
Soothes and saddens my spirit alone. 


O for something to rouse and strengthen; 
Some stirring, inspiring song, 

That would waken fresh hopes in my bosom, 
And make them sublime and strong! 


For the stillness is growing oppressive; 
And the fall of the night is so deep, 

That the earth on the bosom of beauty 
Seems fallen forever asleep. 


I would hear the stray tempest rising, 
And the winds from their caverns break; 
When quick from its lethargic slumber 
The lion-like earth should awake. 
I would hear the wild thunder bursting 
In glee o’er the cradled plain; 
The howl of the heavens exulting 
In the impotent wrath of the main. 


I would hear the loud rage of the forest 
Through the hours of the stormy night, 
Contending against the tempest 
In the majesty of its might. 


And afar in the din of the distance, 
Should the battle its tribute pour, 

And the music of musketry mingle 
One note in the melody more. 


But, alas! ’t is in vain that I listen; 
For only the waves are awake; 

And they and the leaves’ low rustle 
Alone the deep silence break. 

O for something to rouse from slumber; 
Whose energy should impart 


Vor. XIX.—23 





The tone of its own free spirit 
To my sluggish-beating heart! 


Some congratulant gush of gladness; 
Some stirring, inspiring song, 


That should summon some daring purpose, 


And make it sublime and strong! 
7 Ge 


MAY MORNING. 
BY EMILY C. HUNTINGTON, 
O, morHER! ’t is the sweet May morn, 
The birds are on the tree, 
The blossoms cluster on the thorn, 
The daisies on the lea. 


The orchard boughs are white with bloom, 


And, wafted on the breeze, 
Comes up their breath of faint perfume, 
And drowsy hum of bees. 


Yet by my window, all alone, 
I dream the livelong day, 

Of fairer Mays my heart has known, 
In meadows far away. 


I shut mine eyes and think I hear 
The merry music still; 
The rippling waters, silver clear, 
Go chiming by the mill. 
I would I were again with thee, 
My gentle mother, mild, , 
And knelt at nightfall by thy knee, 
A little stainless child. 


I weary of the eyes that raise 
No answering glance to mine: 


What were the whole world’s heartless praise 


To one sweet word of thine? 


In every dream that haunts me now 
Thy tender form is near, 

Thy gentle hand is on my brow, 
Thy voice is in my ear. 

O mother! mother! tears will start; 
There is no rest for me, 

Till once again, with thrilling heart, 
I greet my home and thee. 


se Ge 


HIDDEN CHORDS. 


Tux present hour repeats upon its strings 
Echoes of some vague dream we have forgot; 
Dim voices whisper half-remember’d things, 
And when we pause to listen, answer not. 


Forebodings come: we know not how, or whence, 


Shadowing a nameless fear upon the soul, 
And stir within our heart a subtler sense, 
Than light may read or wisdom may control. 


And who can tell what secret links of thought 
Bind heart to heart? Unspoken things are heard, 


As if within our deepest selves were brought 
The soul, perhaps, of some unutter’d word. 


But, though a vail of shadow hangs between 
That hidden life, and what we see and hear, 
Let us revere the power of the Unseen, 
Because a world of mystery is near. 


J 
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PAPERS FOR THE LADIES. 
NUMBER IX. 
BY THRACE TALMON. 


RELAXATION OF THE MIND AND EXERCISE OF THE 
BODY. 


INCE it has become the rule rather than the 

exception for ladies to exercise their minds 
more than their bodies, and for young ladies to 
be occupied with mental pursuits some eight or 
nine hours daily, it is a question of moment by 
what modes the mind may properly be relieved 
and the body exercised, so that the greatest bene- 
fit may be derived. In all ages this subject has 
received attention. By the laws and customs of 
the ancient Persians, the place and duration of 
their sports and exercises were exactly regulated. 
The Grecians, that most polished and illustrious 
people, paid great attention to gymnastic exer- 
cises, athletic games, spectacles, and competitions 
for prizes. The amusements of the Romans are 
also famous in the annals of antiquity. “Take 
notice,” says one of the sages, “the mind is to 
be now and then unbent.” We read that Plato 
and all the ancients looked upon those amuse- 
ments which promoted the exercise of the body 
as highly useful, and even absolutely necessary 
to the good of the public. Says Cowper, 


“Then like a bow, long forced into a curve, 
The mind, released from too constrained a nerve, 
Flew to its first position with a spring, 
That made the vaulted roofs of Pleasure ring.” 


In our homes and institutions for the education 
of youth, many young ladies endeavor to amuse 
themselves in a variety of ways, which are not 
consistent with health of mind or body. This is 
usually done by reason of thoughtlessness, and 
not knowing with what better to occupy the at- 
tention. Amusement must and will be obtained, 
and if that is not recommended or instituted 
which is compatible with its highest design, then 
the time-worn adage holds good, that “Satan will 
find mischief for idle hands.” 

Of these fashionable amusements which should 
be prohibited by rule and example by parents, 
and all persons interested in the true progress of 
the culture of our sex, are games of the draught- 
board. Notwithstanding what has been written 
by Franklin about chess-playing, it has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that all such games are 
injurious for practice. They fascinate the atten- 
tion as with a magnetic rod, and become hard 
mental labor instead of relaxation. And for 
what object at last? An object, so utterly un- 
worthy the notice of a great mind, an immortal 
soul, that it is a marvel how one can ever become 
so intensely interested in such matters. “It is 





dishonorable to occupy one’s self with difficult 
trifles,” says Martial. Montaigne thus alludes to 
chess: “I avoid it because it is not play enough: 
it is too grave and serious a diversion, and I am 
ashamed to lay out so much thought and study 
upon that as would serve to much better uses.” 
Observes another author, in respect to this game: 
“Tt furnishes, indeed, occasion for most vigorous 
application of mind, but the results are incom- 
parably less valuable than those which might 
have been attained by far less intensity of mental 
application in some other direction.” 

Neither should backgammon or checkers be 
more favorably regarded, although these games 
are in much more frequent practice by ladies. 
Says Cowper of the latter: 


“Who, then, that has a mind well strung and tuned 
To contemplation, and within his reach 
A scene so friendly to his favorite task, 
Would waste attention at the checkered board, 
His host of wooden warriors to and fro 
Marching and countermarching, with an eye 
As fixed as marble, with a forehead ridged 
And furrowed into storms, and with a hand 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung 
In balance on his conduct of a pin?’’ 


The idea of obtaining relaxation of mind by 
such games is simply preposterous. It taxes the 
mental powers fourfold more than before, and is 
certain to aggravate, if not to occasion that most 
common ail incident to a studious life—the 
headache. The plea that these games are a good 
exercise for calculation is sometimes urged. How 
much wiser and nobler would it be to exercise 
this organ in some other more reasonable and 
beneficial method! Again, it is said that they 
are such pleasant diversion. But how much 
pleasanter is that which summons into activity 
all the physical powers, or diffuses a cheerful 
vitality over the mental organization! 

The tendency of the example is injurious. If 
boys see their sisters or mothers thus devoting 
their interests, they will naturally imitate them, 
and thus, by sure degrees, acquire a passion for 
gaming. 

No woman should ever play a game of cards. 
In some of the countries of the old world, where 
the morals of the sex are more than equivocal, 
they play at these games for large sums of 
money, stake and lose fortunes in a single even- 
ing, and are not reckoned out of the pale of 
fashionable society, but as leaders of the haut 
ton. But who are these women? Unfaithful 
wives, mothers, members of the human family— 
unfaithful to all the best and noblest objects of 
life. They undermine the very foundations of 
civil government, by that concatenation of social 
causes, whose effects are insidious and inevi- 
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table. Says Steele, whose opportunities for ob- 
servation of these affairs were adequate to a 
clear judgment, “There is nothing that wears 
out a fine face like the vigils of a card-table, 
and those cutting passions which naturally at- 
tend them.” 

No one can acquire a passion for any of these 
games without decided injury to other interests. 

Some young ladies seek to amuse themselves 
at home and school by practicing what is called 
“playing tricks on others”—as the misplacing 
of articles of common use for annoyance, the 
contrivance for some unexpected downfall, and 
a variety of other such expedients, devised only 
by mischievous brains. What amusement can be 
thence derived? The young lady on whom the 
“trick” is played is first incommoded or affright- 
ed; then vexed, it may be; and finally has kindled 
@ spirit of retaliation. All this is wrong. An 
amusement adduced from the disappointment, 
chagrin, or vexation of another is assuredly im- 
proper. “The fun of the thing” is purchased at 
a miserable rate. No young lady should possess 
a heart or cultivate a spirit that will find pleasure 
in another's suffering annoyance by reason of 
some ungenerous act of hers. Probably in many 
of these instances the perpetrators do not look 
upon such acts in this light. They may be kind 
and well-disposed generally, but have suffered 
themselves to fall into a bad habit in imitation 
of some bad example. But no young lady should 
copy such unworthy practices, however smart or 
clever they may appear at first in others. 

Besides this irritation of another's feelings, in 
a majority of these occurrences, some positive 
harm is done to some one or some thing—some 
article is broken or rendered useless, Extrane- 
ous aid must be summoned for repair. Mischief, 
however amusing and funny, can not be commit- 
ted without ill consequences. 

But the most serious and objectionable of all 
this species of amusement, is that of attempting 
to frighten others by any of those vain terrors, 
which Dryden calls 


“ A scarecrow set to frighten fools away.” 


Some persons delight in fashioning a gigantic 
figure, ghostly white, with painted visage of 
strange grimace, and then introducing it into an- 
other's sleeping apartment, so that in the uncer- 


tain darkness of evening, or in some ambush, a | : 
| parel, or to walk through an occupied room with 
‘a painted mustache on her face, or any other of 


great fright may be occasioned. Again they will 
assume the semblance of a frightful visitant and 


enter a room where are others, demanding lodg- | 
Or they will peer into win- | 
dows with strange faces at nightfall and late at | 


ing for the night. 


evening; or place themselves in some dark cor- 
ner, from which they will suddenly dart forth and 


fill the air with horrid vociferations. It is also 
the especial delight of some to introduce spiders, 
bugs, snakes, and other unpleasant creatures, 
where they may be sure to occasion great annoy- 
ance to others. 

And all this they term amusement! Let the 
cost of such amusement be reckoned, and what 
is it found to be? Sometimes death! Again, 
even that which is more to be dreaded than 
death—hopeless insanity or idiotcy! Fearful, 
terrible consequences of a reckless love of fun! 
Would not the harrowing, never-ceasing memory 
of having caused such awful woe be a retribution 
ever life-consuming, like that suffered by Prome- 
theus from the vulture? 

It would seem hardly necessary to caution 
ladies against torturing and annoying animals to 
gratify a love of amusement. But such caution 
may not be wholly unnecessary. Any lady who 
will pull the whiskers from a cat's cheek, or put 
live coals on a tortoise’s back, or throw hot water 
on @ dog or other creature, or place food before 
their eyes but beyond their reach, or give seald- 
ing mouthfuls to the ravenously hungry, or prac- 
tice with animals other cruel method of obtain- 
ing what she calls amusement, possesses a heart 
for which she need feel remorseful abashment. 


‘The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own.” 
Again Cowper says: 
*‘T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


How, then, should woman shrink from doing 
aught that so obliterates the gentleness and kind- 
ness which are deemed peculiarly her character- 
istics! 

Another injudicious habit of amusement, prac- 
ticed by some thoughtless persons, is for one 
young lady to dare another to do certain wrong, 
foolish, improper, or violent acts. 

“You dare not do this or that!” 





The young lady thus challenged hesitates. 


|The act proposed is indeed extraordinary and 


improper, as the appearing in gentlemen’s ap- 


those wrong and ridiculous things, so utterly un- 
worthy the perpetration of any lady. 

“No! I knew you had not courage to do it!” 
now sounds on her ears. She is irritated; her 
pride is aroused; she will not be thought a cow- 
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ard. Accordingly she accepts the “dare,” and, 
all excitement, goes through the improper requi- 
sition. She hears laughter, comments, exclama- 
tions of astonishment, all at her expense. After 
this comes the sting of reflection. The more she 
thinks about it, the less does she approve of her 
course. Finally, she finds herself mixed up with 
the reproof and decided disapprobation of others. 

She has acquired the name of a bold, rude 
young lady, perhaps; or the account of her act 
is circulated with exaggeration. She would give 
almost any thing if that one deed, committed in 
a moment of thoughtlessness, could be totally 
annulled, as though it never had been. Alas! it 
is too late! And all this for a false sense of cour- 
age, to gratify another's love of amusement. 

Perhaps a young lady performs such a deed, 
and recognizes no immediate necessity for regret. 
It all went off cleverly. She is thus encouraged 
to go on from bad to worse. Her sense of pro- 
priety and delicacy is now blunted. She dares to 
do something, which at first would have shocked 
her greatly. Again and again she amuses her- 
self and others in improper manners, till she is 
at last ruined. 

Neither should any young lady notice a chal- 
lenge for amusement, to do certain acts which 
require unusual exertion of physical strength, as 
the jumping from a great hight, the eating inor- 
dinately of a certain dish of food, the turning of 
the fingers and pulling of the joints, and num- 
berless other foolish extravagances. These all 
are precursors of evil. Thus, sometimes the 
health or strength are injured irreparably. Be- 
sides, such actions are undignified, unworthy, un- 
lady-like; for which there will be occasion of 
mortification and repentance. 

Least of all should any person seek to derive 
amusement from the misfortunes and griefs of 
others: We are told that he that rejoiceth at 
calamity, shall not go unpunished. Yet there 
are persons, and those who claim the title of 
“ladies,” who amuse themselves in mocking the 
deformities and unfortunate peculiarities of oth- 
ers; who are ready to drop with laughter at the 
spectacle of a person catching a grievous fall or 
receiving other injury, which in their eyes appears 
ludicrous, and this without apology being offered; 
and who are never so merry as when something 
is going forward which puts people into trouble. 
If they see one weep, it is a signal for them to 
sing. If others mourn, they indulge in badinage 
or ridicule. The knowledge of another's unlucky 
fortune puts them in transport of amusement. 
‘“T am their music,” said the prophet, in allusion 
to those who rejoiced over his misery. This is 
not only the spirit of the thoughtless, but also of 
satyrs, savages—of Satan and his satellites. 





That there is a class of amusements as delight- 
ful and judicious for both the mental and phys- 
ical organization, as that another class is sinful 
and injurious, is well attested. “Not that pleas- 
ures are wholly to be disclaimed, but to be used 
with moderation and to be made subservient to 
virtue,’ says Seneca. It is recorded of the sec- 
ond and illustrious Scipio Africanus, that no man 
could blend more happily repose and action, nor 
employ his leisure hours with greater delicacy 
and taste. More especially should this be truly 
said of educated and accomplished women. 

All out-of-door amusements are to be esteemed 
in first preference; for they unite recreation of 
the mind with exercise of the body in the open 
air, and thus invigorate and strengthen the sys- 
tem, animate the spirits, and largely contribute 
to a happy life. Walking should be regarded 
more popularly than it is by American ladies. 
It is this which gives so much vigor and capabil- 
ity of all kinds of endurance to English and 
other foreign ladies. One can not defraud one’s 
self of a certain amount of exercise when en- 
gaged in walking; whereas in games and sports, 
however approved, some invariably stand still 
and observe the rest in a state of passivity. 

Next to walking, equestrian exercise is most 
serviceable for the objects under consideration. 
A ride on a safe horse, in the bracing air of 
morning, is what ambrosia was to the gods of 
Olympus. Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, who was 
represented as remarkably beautiful and possess- 
ing uncommon intellectual powers, often accom- 
panied her husband in his military and hunting 
expeditions on both horses and elephants. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, is said to have ridden on horse- 
back fearlessly, yet with feminine grace, and was 
fond of hunting. Another famous queen, at the 
age of fourteen, not only read Thucydides in the 
original, but rode, hunted, and managed a horse 
to admiration, it is recorded by her biographer. 

Sports, which are innocent in their character, 
and which tend to invigorate the body, are also 
to be highly recommended. Of these may be 
mentioned as excellent for practice the use of 
the bow and arrow, the playing with grace-hoops 
and battle-door, rolling the hoop, and running to 
some appointed goal. 

The playing of what is commonly and properly 
called “tag,” is one of the very best amusements 
for physical exercise of young ladies, provided 
the arena of the sport be sufficiently retired, so 
as not to be exposed to public observation. It is 
certain if the members of our female colleges 
and seminaries would practice this simple and 
most healthful game, they would drive away the 
“blues” and headache more effectually than in 
any other way. Running gives free play to the 
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respiration of the lungs, exhilarates the whole 
system, and thus united with pleasant competi- 
tion, promotes vital cheerfulness. Sesostris, who 
was one of the greatest kings of antiquity, in his 
early years, was never permitted by his father to 
eat till he had run on foot or ridden horseback, 
with his companions, a considerable race. The 
playing of a game called “prisoner,” which re- 
quired much running, was a favorite amusement 
of the Empress Josephine and the ladies of her 
court. From such precedent as this, and others 


to be found in history, it should be observed that: 


running is not only beneficial, but in no wise in- 
consistent with the proper deportment of ladies. 

For indoor amusement and exercise, calisthen- 
ics, gymnastics, or other practice which will 
bring into active operation the vital functions of 
the system, are to be approved. If more quiet 
amusements be sometimes desirable, such ones 
should be selected as will bring into requisition 
some useful and interesting branch of knowledge, 
as the guessing of distinguished characters, 
events, places, etc., from any interesting given 
clew. 

Thus it might be asked, Who was styled the 
Mantuan swan? 

Who was the author of the “Te Deum Lau- 
damus?” 

Of what queen is it related that misfortune 
changed the color of her hair to white in a single 
day? 

Which is the costliest feast on record? 

What emperor ordered the making of the Pan- 
dects? 

Who was the inventor of the multiplication 
table? 

In what place was the feather of an ostrich 
the emblem of justice? 

Of what celebrated woman am I thinking, who 
caused the mirrors to be removed from all her 
apartments, in her later years, because her vanity 
was not:gratified by beholding herself? 

Who was killed, as he lay asleep in the field, 
by an eagle mistaking his bald head for a stone, 
and letting a tortoise fall upon it in order to break 
its shell? 

What woman was a successful leader in battle? 

What lady historian of America was so absent- 
minded that, on returning from an evening party, 
she could not direct the coachman to the place 
of her residence? 

Who is the author of this line— 


““O magic sleep! O comfortable bird?” 


What celebrated poet was killed by being 
choked with the stone of a grape? 

This class of amusements may be diversified 
by geographical, astronomical, mathematical, bo- 





tanical, and other topics, in consonance with the 
taste and degree of mental culture of those thus 
engaged. 

Sketching from nature, excursions in aid of the 
studies of botany, geology, etc., the preparation 
of herbariums, and other kindred exercises, are 
delightful amusements, combining profit and 
pleasure. 

But we should never lose sight of the truth, 
that our time is short and swiftly passing, and 
that it becomes not an immortal soul to devote 
too much attention to any mere amusement. 
May it never be true of us that, 


‘‘ Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive, 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive!” 


—_eg¢e——_— 


THE LIFE-STREAM. 


BY DILLIA CARROLL. 


CHILD lingered beside a streamlet, where 

he saw mirrored forth his own smiling coun- 
tenance and the flowers which decked the margin 
of the stream. At length there came a low mur- 
muring in the breeze, which, like airy lips whis- 
pering close into his ear, became articulate. 
“Fair child, thy life is as this stream; as in thy 
youth thy heart is pure, so gaze in this clear wa- 
ter. Thou canst see every pebble in the crystal 
bed, and the golden sands, and white stones 
where the earth has been washed away; and as 
song and mirth gladden fair childhood’s path, so 
the waves trill ever a gay and loving song. But 
they are not always thus joyous—they sing less 
merrily when they lose themselves in the dark 
rolling river, and its waters look sad and sorrow- 
ful, as if sighing for their early home among the 
deep green woods and grassy dells; and thus it 
is with thee—as thy stream of life flows onward 
the waters of thy heart grow darker. At first 
they are joyous with life and hope, but they sick- 
en soon with flattery and deceit, and sigh for the 
purity of early days. When it reaches old ocean 
all is darker still, and the stream is lost in its 
wide waste of waters. And as years flow apace 
you will mingle with the world: when fairly 
launched upon its treacherous billows the stream 
is lost in the ocean-tide. But remember, fair 
child, as you are borne on the current, that which 
the human heart is prone to forget—al/ of life is 
not over when the life-stream is passed and the 
ocean-shore reached.” 

Then it breathed, in lower, deeper tones, sweet 
thoughts of another life—a_ spirit-home—far 
above the clouds, where the waters of the life- 
stream do not bubble up; for there are no bitter 
founts within. And the child put forth his hands 
essaying to go to that bright land; bat they 
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grasped only the delicate flowers, all deeply 
bathed in the morning dew. And he sighed; for 
he wished within his heart that he were there. 
A mighty change has been wrought in the child- 
ish being; a strange spirit has swept the chords 
of the viewless harp within the soul. 

Soon the child slept, and angels came and 
wiped tear-drops from his cheek, while smiles 
wreathed his lips as he seemed to list a voice, 
whose whispered tones none else might hear. 

The sun went to his western bed, and twilight 
came balmy and beautiful. The moon looked 
down from her silver throne on high, and shed 
new glory o'er earth’s clustering beauty. The 
leaves whispered together in the twilight, and 
the flowers bent their heads as if wondering that 
the child should sleep so long. They knew not 
that the form, half sheltered by the flowers, was 
but the casket; that the spirit had been borne 
aloft to wake in a brighter world, and the zeph- 
yrs sighed, “How sweet so soon to have one’s 
life-stream reach its final home ere 't is storm- 
tossed by the rough-pointed rocks as it flows on 
to join the foaming ocean!” Yes, it must be 
sweet for the spirit so soon to find rest in heaven. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF 
KRUMMACHER. 


BY LILY LICHEN. 
THE APIARY. 


N a certain city there dwelt a noble and benev- 

olent man, whose heart was sorely troubled 
that the children of poverty grew up in igno- 
rance, and passed their lives in idleness. Then 
he said within himself, “I will see whether I can 
not devise a remedy.” So he united his wisdom 
and his wealth in order to carry out his beautiful 
beginning. But the multitude was so corrupt, 
the evil so great, that the power of a single one 
was too small to accomplish the benevolent de- 
sign. It failed. 

Then men mocked the philanthropist and said, 
‘How finely has he finished his work! He has 
himself become a poor man!” But some said, 
“He has sought fame and wealth, and has found 
loss and disgrace.” So they spoke and sneered 
at him. Moreover, his friends forsook him, for 
they were table friends. 

Then his soul was full of sorrow, and he de- 
termined to forsake the abodes of men and dwell 
in stillness and solitude. So he built a cot and 
planted a garden in a quiet valley, far from the 
tumult of the city. Here he made friends with 
the plants of the mountain and the birds of the 
forest. Still he was not happy. Then he said, 
“TI must have something near me that shall truly 





love me, and show me that innocence and fidelity 
which is so seldom found among men. To this 
end has Heaven given us the most faithful of 
beasts.” Then he went and brought a dog to his 
cot, and gave him a name. Now he had a com- 
panion in his solitude. 

But one morning, as he wandered in the neigh- 
bering wood, he said within himself, “I am folded 
now in the bosom of nature—and yet there is 
emptiness in my soul. What can still be lack- 
ing?’ While he thus spoke he saw a bird, which 
cherished its young in its nest. “Ah!” cried he, 
“ man must possess something over which he may 
watch with tender solicitude.” 

So he built an apiary near his cot. 

Now he passed hours and days with his new 
charge, and admired the diligence and industry 
of the little people, and daily discovered new 
wonders in this busy household, and astonishment 
filled his soul. But he looked about him, to whom 
he might impart his thoughts and discoveries. 
And his dog looked at him lovingly, but under- 
stood him not. Then he arose and sought out 
the dwellings of the country people, where apia- 
ries stood; and they received him gladly, listened 
to him, visited him, and learned of him; for he 
taught them much pertaining to the care of bees, 
which they had not known before, and when he 
ceased speaking of the bees he told them of the 
high mission and destiny of mankind. And the 
country people believed his words, and reverenced 
him, and praised him as their benefactor. 

So nature and truth led him again to men, 
from whom hypocrisy and falsehood had es- 
tranged him. 


THE DAY OF REST. 


“Wherefore,” said Samma the youth to his 
teacher, “does the Eternal require the service of 
men? To what purpose is the keeping of the 
Sabbath day? It was only imposed upon barba- 
rous men as a discipline. Is not one day like 
another? Each is illumined by the light of the 
sun. 

But his master answered and said, “When the 
sons of Israel were returned from banishment 
into the land of promise, there dwelt on the bor- 
ders of the land of Mesopotamia an Israelite, 
named Boni, a Levite and a wise man, together 
with his wife and children. 

And the angel of the Lord came to him in the 
likeness of a messenger of the king Arthasasta, 
and said, “ Arise, thou and thy wife and thy chil- 
dren, and thy servants and thy maidens, and de- 
part into the land of thy fathers, in order that 
thou mayest counsel thy people, and help the 
city, and judge the land wisely.” 

Then Boni answered and said, “ May my lord, 
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the king, graciously receive my thanks; but how 
shall I wander through the desert with wife and 
children, since I am not acquainted with the 
way?’ But the messenger said, “ Arise, and 
learn to trust the king.” 

Then Boni departed with his family in the 
early morning, as the angel of the Lord had 
commanded him. But Boni doubted and said, 
“What will become of us?’ And they journeyed 
through the desert till evening. But when they 
had gone six parasangs, and were exceedingly 
weary, behold, there stood a tent by the wayside, 
and a man came out and said to Boni and his 
people, “Here rest!” So they rested and re- 
freshed their souls. And Boni said, “See the 
mercy of the Lord, that we may find refreshment 
here! But who shall guide us farther on our 
journey?” 

Then came the man again, and pointed out 
both the way and the by-ways, and marked the 
path for six parasangs upon a leaf, and said, 
“ Depart in peace!” 

Then they departed in the way that was shown 
them, and bore with patience the difficulty of the 
path, for they remembered the comfort they had 
received. And when the six parasangs were 
passed, behold—a tent again rose before them. 
Here they found another servant of the king, 
who ministered to them, and pointed out the 
way, and also the paths which they must shun. 

So it went on for eighty days’ journey; and 
when they were ended, Boni and his servants 
came to the land of promise. And Boni knew 
that the angel of the Lord had led him; and he, 
with Ezra and Nehemiah, took care that the Sab- 
bath should be reverenced, for the people had 
become careless. 

“Seest thou not, Samma,” continued the 
teacher, “that the life of a man is a pilgrim- 
age? six parasangs are six days, but the seventh 
is a day of rest, where the tent of the Lord is 
open, that he may remember his wanderings and 
trust in him. The wicked respects not the tent, 
and his path is lost in the desert; but the wise 
man finds refreshment, and gains the land of 
promise.” 

HASAEL. 


Hasael, the son cf an eastern prince, was 
brought up in the valley of the wise, and be- 
came a youth. Then his father sent him to 
Persia, that he might complete his education, 
and learn the customs and wisdom of men. All 
liberty was allowed to the young man, but Se- 
rujah, his old teacher, secretly regarded his ways 
and bearing. 

Now when Hasael was come into Persia, the 





life so charmed him, that he forgot his mission, 
and gave himself up to enjoyment. And he 
thought no more of his princely calling. 

Now one day as he wandered in the pleasure- 
gardens of Ispahan, Serujah passed by, in the 
garb of a pilgrim, with a staff in his right hand. 

Bot Hasael recognized him, and asked, 
“Whence comest thou, and whither is thy way?’ 
But Serujah answered, “I know not.” Then the 
young man wondered, and said, “ How is this— 
thou hast forsaken thy home, and wandered away 
thou knowest not whither?’ Serujah answered, 
“T have forgotten, so I wander hither and thither, 
and when there are two paths, I choose the broad- 
est and most pleasant.” “ And where will such 
wandering lead thee?” asked the youth in aston- 
ishment. But Serujah said, “I know not. Why 
should it trouble me?” 

Then Hasael said to those about him, “This 
man was the teacher of my youth, and was filled 
with wisdom, but behold, he has become a fool, 
and lacks understanding. Alas! how is he 
changed and become another!” 

Then Serujah came to him, and said, casting 
his knapsack upon the ground, “Thou speakest 
truly, Hasael—my life has changed like thine 
own. Once I was thy teacher, and thou fol- 
lowedst me in the way which I pointed out. But 
now, since I have ceased to be thy guide, I have 
arisen to follow thee. Behold, my wandering, in 
which I forget my path and my destination, is 
thine, and as my spirit has departed, so also kas 
thine. Which is the more foolish, thou or I, and 
which follows the most dangerous by-path?” 

So spoke Serujah, and Hasael knew his errors, 
and returned again to the ways of wisdom which 
his master had taught him. 


THE CROCODILE. 


In the olden time a band of men departed 
from their old dwellings into the land that is 
watered by the Nile. They rejoiced in the lordly 
stream and its refreshing waters, and built their 
dwellings upon its banks. But soon the terrible 
crocodile arose from the flood, and devoured men 
and beasts with fearful destruction. Then they 
prayed loudly to their good Osiris, and besought 
him to remove the monster from among them. 
But Osiris answered by the mouth of a wise 
priest, “Is it not enough that nature has given 
you strength and understanding? He prays in 
vain, who calls for assistance without endeavor- 
ing to rely upon his own powers.” 

So they took swords and staves, and attacked 
their enemy in his dwelling among the rushes; 
they erected dams and bulwarks, and accom- 
plished, in a few days, works which they had 


pleasures of the city and the tumult of luxurious | before thought impossible. And so they became 
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aware of the latent strength which, in later days, 
founded the Pyramids, and they discovered much 
hitherto unknown. For the contest awoke and 
strengthened the slumbering power of the men. 
Still they lacked material fully to besiege the 
armed monsters in the stream. But they knew 
that they could drive them back again in a short 
time, whenever they approached the land, and 
with this they were content. 

So the ardor of their opposition declined little 
by little. The crocodile grew strong, and over- 
came them, and his devastations were still more 
fearful Then the ignorant people determined to 
worship it as divine. So they brought rich offer- 
ings, and the monsters grew mightier than be- 
foré, but the people sank into stupidity and 
cowardice. 

At last the overstrained bow broke, and ven- 
geance reached the tyrants. Osiris took pity 
upon the forsaken ones, and encouraged them 
through the priest to a new struggle. Soon the 
banks resounded with the cries of the combatants, 
and the stream was red with the blood of the 
slain. Already they began to grow weary, and 
priest and people besought Osiris for aid, and he 
heard their prayers. 

A little animal, called the ichneumon, appeared 
upon the bank of the Nile. ‘“ Behold,” said the 
priest, “ Osiris sends you assistance.” 

“ How! dost thou mock us?’ cried the people 
in reply. 

But the priest answered, “ Await the issue, and 
have faith in a higher power. In his hand the 
smallest means may accomplish the greatest 
ends.” The number of their terrible scourges 
visibly diminished. The people looked with ad- 
miration on the little animal which traced out 
the eggs and the young of the crocodile, and in 
a little time destroyed the germs of a hundred 
fearful tyrants of the Nile, and freed the land 
from the plague which so many heads and hands 
could not remove. 

“See!” said the wise priest, “if you would be 
free from an evil, attack it in the germ and in 
the root. Then a very little may perform what 
at a later day a host is unable to accomplish.” 


—— 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


My baby plays with shadows, 
Laughs to see them walk, 

Spreads his fingers toward them 
With eager, earnest talk. 


I, too, play with shadows, 
Backward or before, 

While my heart is reaching 
Forth for something more. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOUL’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY M. A. BIGELOW. 


A BRIGHT autumnal morn is ushered in 
Like that which found me at the Savior’s feet, 
The azure skies now glow with smiles serene, 
As when my heart with bliss began to beat; 
The bliss of love! how calm, and still, and sweet 
All nature seemed to smile on that glad day, 
When from long strugglings at the mercy-seat 
I rose with tranquil heart and turned away, 
Wondering that all things wore the same glad joy- 
ous ray! 


O, glorious morn! whose glowing sunlight streamed 
Upon a heart whence darkness all had flown, 
A soul rejoicing where that glory beamed 
Which first from Calvary’s sacred summit shone, 
More glorious than I hitherto had known! 
Then every balmy zephyr stealing by 
Breathed in a softly-whispered thrilling tone, 
And from my joyful spirit caught reply, 
Which is reéchoed still by earth, and air, and sky. 


Blest hour! which saw the trembling soul released 
From the dark bondage which had held it long, 

Which moved the thrilling chords within my breast 
And bade them vibrate to a holy song! 

A strain soon caught by that immortal throng 
Who sweep the lyre on yon celestial plains; 

Even now angelic tongues the notes prolong! 
Nor shall they cease those first deep-gushing strains, 
While on the heavenly hills eternal sunlight reigns. 


————-@e —__ — 


DO NT SHUT OUT THE MOONLIGHT, MOTHER. 
BY ANNIE E. HOWE. 


Do w’t shut out the moonlight, mother; 
Let each silver-lighted beam 
Softly o’er my dying pillow 
In a flood of beauty stream; 
Let it shed its radiant luster 
O’er my feeble, flutt’ring breast; 
Let it bathe me in its brightness, 
Ere I pass away to rest. 


Don’t shut out the moonlight, mother; 
I have ever loved that light; 
And have gazed for hours together, 
In some still and solemn night, 
On the pale moon slowly floating 
O’er her starry home on high; 
Dreaming of that land of beauty, 
Far beyond the azure sky. 


Don’t shut out the moonlight, mother; 
Let it beam on me once more; 
Let it light me through the valley 
To that far-off peaceful shore; 
And when I am coldly lying 
In my last, long, dreamless sleep, 
Lay me where the silver moon-beams 
Softly o’er my grave will creep. 


— en SOG 


Turice is he armed who hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.—Shak. 
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BY SHEELAH. 


“ 4 SSERTION is not proof.” This is a gener- 

ally-conceded axiom; and yet, what is 
proof? Subjects have been satisfactorily proved 
to some which are still disputed by others; while, 
again, a simple expression of private opinion has 
gone forth with authority, and, without one dis- 
sent, become an article of universal credence. 
Hence the origin of popular errors: they are 
rashly-received assertions from those who are 
tacitly believed to possess knowledge and wis- 
dom sufficient to invest every opinion with author- 
ity. And very hard it is to overturn these errors; 
and the more ignorant the human mind, the more 
difficult to fasten upon it a conviction of the 
falsity of a favorite and long-maintained idea. 
Assertion, then, is not enough: reason and intel- 
ligence should require more, and the sensible 
writer ought to show cause why every thing ut- 
tered by his pen should be accepted. 

This train of thought was induced by the 
writer's being about to commence with an as- 
sertion that shall now be changed into a mere 
expression of opinion, against which those who 
hold a contrary one are at liberty to protest. 

The opinion, ushered in by so much proem, is 
that, of all the fair spots in old Virginia, the 
one most lovely in aspect, most rich in natural 
scenery, most fertile in soil, and most interesting 
in historical associations, is the little county of 
Fairfax. Among the pleasant seasons of my life, 
I recall the summer spent there; and not the least 
treasured of my friendships are those formed be- 
neath its smiling sky. I will not, however, admit 
that I am influenced by partiality, on a personal 
account, in claiming for Fairfax a higher appre- 
ciation than that due to many of her sister coun- 
ties; but solely upon the advantages, both natural 
and acquired, by which she is, at once, the garden 
of the state, and the nursing mother of the na- 
tion’s pride. 

The house, at which I spent that summer so- 
journ, was a handsome old frame building, situ- 
ated on a gentle eminence, and surrounded by 
picturesque grounds, which comprised all the va- 
rieties of hill and dale, wood and water. 

The estate had formerly belonged to a member 
of the Dandridge family; and in its sweet seclu- 
sion the wife of the immortal Washington had 
spent a portion of her widowed youth. Remi- 
niscences and mementoes of persons, since be- 
come famous, are treasured on the premises: of 
one of the latter class I, myself, was witness to 
the disinterment. 

A portion of the house was undergoing some 
repairs, when, in tearing down the plaster, a nar- 





row cavity was exposed, from which fell a quan- 
tity of rubbish, and, lo! a large, dilapidated 
volume. This last was seized by a young negress 
and carried to the writer for inspection. It proved 
to be a book of ancient music, arranged for the 
spinet, and inscribed with the name, written in a 
plain, old-fashioned hand, of Martha Custis. The 
binding was somewhat injured, the paper faded, 
and even slightly worm-eaten ; but sullied, and 
decayed, and obsolete though it be, that old relic 
is preserved with veneration, by the tasteful and 
accomplished wife of the present proprietor. 

This lady, herself descended from one of the 
first families of Virginia, was well versed in the 
historic lore of her native state; and her family 
and guests ever listened with delight to the nar- 
ratives and anecdotes, both authentic and tradi- 
tionary, with which she often kindly entertained 
them. 

Every part of the adjacent neighborhood we 
visited; and, at each spot of beauty or interest, 
paused while its peculiarity of grace or endow- 
ment was pointed out. 

One day it was proposed, as the object of our 
drive, to visit the old brick church; and, as the 
large family carriage rolled over miles of beau- 
tiful landscape, the perfumed breeze, cool from 
the breast of the Potomac, fanning my cheeks, I 
was favored with the history of the time-honored 
edifice. 

It was the first brick building ever erected in 
the Dominion, before the manufacture of bricks 
had been tried“this side the Atlantic. Brick- 
layers there were none in the colony, and carpen- 
ters only understood the rudest branches of their 
trade; it was, therefore, necessary that the mate- 
rials and the workmen, for the construction of the 
new sanctuary, should be imported from England. 
This was accordingly done, every brick, every 
plank, every piece of carved wood, with the hands 
that put them together, were brought across the 
ocean; and so of foreign parentage the little 
church was born, 

Nor yet was this the only interest that attached 
to it; for, within those ancient walls the first 
President of our republic had loved to worship. 
From boyhood to old age his august countenance 
had been familiar to the parishioners as an occa- 
sional visitor in their rural temple; and they who 
never saw their great countryman on the high 
places of the land, knew him as the humble 
Christian who meekly sat, from time to time, 
under their own Gospel ministry. I know not 
why, but this simple circumstance affected me to 
a more than ordinary degree; I could not choose 
but regard the tenacious partiality of the master- 
spirit of his age for the simple services of an ob- 
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one upon which “hangs a tale;” but, as my 
friends could not satisfy my curiosity on the 
subject, I remained wondering and perplexed. 

And now the carriage stopped before a small 
iron gate, and between the tall forest trees, by 
which the venerable building was guarded round, 
the brick walls appeared: A pathway through 
the graveyard led us to the door; and, with 
hushed voices and soft steps, we entered the sa- 
cred portal. 

Awe, more than curiosity, filled our minds, as 
we moved through the aisles, surveyed the an- 
cient structure, the primitive arrangements— 
time-worn, but fondly kept, and likely to con- 
tinue through another generation—and, above 
all, inspected the hallowed pew where the “ father 
of his country” had sat and knelt. 

Emerging from the consecrated house we ram- 
bled through the modest burial-ground. Scattered 
apart, we picked our way between green mounds, 
under spread boughs and over gnarled roots, de- 
ciphering the worn inscriptions on mossy stones. 
At length I paused and looked around: the in- 
tervening trees and shrubs hid my friends from 
my sight, and I was alone. Within a few feet of 
where I stood was a broken stone, imbedded in 
rank grass and tangled vines: was it the half- 
demolished representation of an urn, over which 
an angel was hovering, traceable at the head 
of the fallen monument, which attracted my at- 
tention? or was I urged by one of those impulses 
by which we sometimes act or speak, without 
apparent motive? I know not; but I seized a 
broken branch, and, drawing aside the clinging 
herbage, unvailed the time-erased tablet—once a 
fair memorial of the sleeper below. 

Now the mute stone told but little. The 
carved lines, in which love had recited the name 
and virtues of the dead, had yielded to the rough 
rubbing of years, and but an odd character, here 
and there, could be dimly traced. I stooped and 
looked closely, but-could only discover, with in- 
tervals between, the words, “ Anna daughter 
lovely faith,” and the date, “1753;” the 
rest defied my efforts. This much, however, I 
had gained; the sleeper’s name was Anna, she 
had been daughter to somebody, had been lovely 
in life, had died in faith, and had been at rest a 
century and more. Who had she been? or, what 
the story of her life? I gat on the prostrate stone 
and speculated—could she have been connected 
with the secret influence which ‘attracted the no- 
ble Washington to that obscure house of worship? 
They said he never left without taking a walk 
through the graveyard. My eye rested on the 
dilapidated urn, with its hovering angel: my mind 
took in the idea, and started the query, was Anna, 
in her heavenly form, now floating, on golden 














wings, over the spot where her dust reposed? I 
looked suddenly up, as if expecting to see her, 
but the thread of my imagination snapped; my 
name was called, and I arose. One of our party 
was approaching in search of me. We returned 
to the carriage and drove home. 

The remainder of the day I could think or talk 
of nothing but the old brick church, its history 
and surroundings, with which the private life of 
the greatest of our countrymen seemed mysteri- 
ously interwoven. 

The apartment which my kind hostess had ap 
propriated to me was a large, airy chamber, jut- 
ting out from the main building, with windows on 
three sides; and its arrangements, in accordance 
with my taste, were neat and elegant, rather than 
rich or showy. In the center of one side, its 
head against the wall, stood the principal piece 
of furniture; and, on the opposite side, an old- 
fashioned bureau of polished oak, above which 
hung, in a plain, gilt frame, a head and bust, life- 
size, of General Washington. 

This painting I regarded as the proudest orna- 
ment of my room; and round it I always kept a 
wreath of fresh laurel; but, at the close of the 
day in question, as I retired for the night, it 
seemed inv-sted with more than usual interest; 
and now as I stood, holding the candle aloft, re- 
garding the calm and dignified features, me- 
thought I detected an expression that had never 
appeared to me before. I went to a book of 
prints, copies from portraits of distinguished 
men, and turned to the one which represented 
the Virginian hero in his early youth, ere he had 
gone forth upon the world’s broad stage. It was 
as I had supposed: the lineaments were the same 
as those of the painting, taken later in life, but 
the character of the countenance differed: over 
that of the former there was a happy frankness 
which the latter lacked—whose grave eye and 
pressed lips hinted of a point, in something of 
which the world was not to inquire. 

That night I dreamed—and let no one stigma- 
tize as a figment of imagination that which was 
revealed to my spirit while my body slept—I 
dreamed what explained the secret of the pressed 
lips, the decayed gravestone, and the old brick 
church. 

’T was evening, for the sunbeams fell aslant 
upon the landscape which appeared through the 
open window of the room wherein I sat. There 
was a green lawn, and gardens, and orchards, 
and corn-fields; behind which were thick woods, 
and, away in the distance, the outline of hills; 
while, plain in the foreground, and radiant with 
the sun’s last glow upon its windows, stood the 
brick church—not old and weather-stained, and 
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appeared that day in my waking hours, but fresh 
and gay, as in its youthful prime, in the center 
of a green inclosure, interspersed with graceful 
saplings. 

Yet was it not the prospect outside the window 
that occupied my attention; within the chamber 
was @ scene even more attractive than the fair 
landscape and the golden sunset. The room 
itself bore evidence to a date long anterior to 
the present: the style of its construction was 
that of a century ago, while the furniture was 
such as was used by a past generation; but the 
object upon which my gaze dwelt was a young 
and lovely maiden, who, with pale cheek and lan- 
guid eye, reclined upon a richly-carved couch, 
covered with antique damask. Her slender form 
was robed in costly garments of ancient design; 
and her long flaxen hair, brushed back from her 
transparent brow, as if accustomed to the re- 
straint of a cushion, now fell free down her 
cheeks, and over her shoulders, in folds of silken 
beauty. 

As I sat looking at the fair creature thus early 
fading, the door opened, and a young man, whose 
face, air, and garb were familiar to my eye, en- 
tered and approached the couch. His fine, manly 
form shook with emotion as he dropped on his 
knees, and bowed his head over the delicate hand 
extended toward him. A long, tender look the 
maiden fixed on him, then her small lips parted, 
and very sweet was the low voice that spoke. 

“ Arise, George,” she said, “and take a seat 
near me, I have much to say.” 

The young man did as he was desired; and, 
still holding the little hand, leaned fondly toward 
her. 

“OQ! Anna, dearest, it is hard to see you thus,” 
he uttered, in tones of deep feeling; “ forgive me, 
love, my non-compliance with the Divine will, 
but I have not strength to give you up, I lack 
courage to face life without you.” 

A faint smile passed over the girl’s face, and, 
raising her azure eyes to those fixed lovingly 
upon her, she murmured softly— 

“My friend, you do n't know half your strength; 
this trial may be sent to call it forth.” 

“T know,” he replied, “I am able to sustain 
and to endure in the rough passes of fatigue and 
peril; but the bright hope that has hitherto buoyed 
my spirit is essential. O! my beloved, when sur- 
veying among the wild Alleghanies, subject to 
exposures and hardships of the sternest kind, 
what was the stimulus by which I trod down 
every obstacle in the way of mounting to the top 
of my profession? It was the hope that my in- 
dustry and energy should win for me your appro- 
bation; while it should also be the means of my 
gaining an elegant competency to be shared by 
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you. Or, what was it filled me with joy when I 
was appointed by the state government to a post 
of high rank in the militia, involving responsi- 
bilities and trust which men at my age are seldom 
expected to fulfill? It was the opportunity thus 
afforded me of earning distinction and honor, so 
as to become more worthy of you. With every 
scheme, every interest of my future, you were 
connected; and in the pictures of domestic bliss 
which constantly flitted before my imagination 
you were ever in the foreground. O! Anna, 
love! how can I rend this sweet influence from 
my heart? or, where is the mercy and goodness 
which you appear to see in this terrible dispensa- 
tion?” 

“T see”—and Anna's eyes brightened with en- 
thusiasm as she spoke—“I see, dear George, that 
the future before you is very different from the 
one your fond heart has conjured up. It has been 
shown to me that there is a great and mighty 
work for you to do, with which the soft and en- 
dearing sweets of love would interfere. The ob- 
ject of your affection must therefore be removed 
to make way for a nobler mistress, the tender 
passion must yield before a grander sentiment, 
and this hand, which now so gently holds mine, 
must draw a terrible sword in the cause of liberty 
and justice. For what think you, dear George, was 
this martial spirit implanted in you, that you 
should have practiced the exercises and studied 
the tactics of war from a boy? Merely that you 
might serve in the state militia, and enjoy the 
gentle pleasures of home? Notso! A nation’s 
welfare depends on you; a people’s rights you 
must secure; through the field of strife you will 
reach the mount of glory, and, standing on its 
highest pinnacle, will acknowledge the wisdom 
of Providence in having freed you from the bonds 
of a selfish passion, preparatory to your entering 
upon the great mission of your life. 

“ And now, dear George, I know how you feel— 
I felt so myself when first this blighting disease 
came upon me, with the strong apprehension of 
its fatal issue. It seemed very hard to give up 
life when I was just entering upon its sweetest 
phase, and I long contended against the stern 
decree; but I was indulged with a vision, wherein 
the vail that hides the future was drawn aside, 
and I was permitted to see your higher destiny, 
the claims of our country upon you, and the ne- 
cessity that she should have no rival in your 
heart; that there should be no hinderance to 
your devotion in her cause, My feelings under- 
went an immediate change. I no longer mur- 
mured at my fate, but felt honored in being the 
first sacrifice for my country’s good, and I now 
await death with a tranquil conviction that all is 
well,” 
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She paused; the young man sat with bowed | and grasped-her hand, murmuring in choking 


head, in an attitude of deep and solemn atten- 
tion. 


That a revelation of the future had been | 


| 


accents— 
“O, Anna! I do not give you up—you are 


made to the spirit of the dying maiden filled him | taken from me!” 


with awe; yet dark and dreary seemed the course 
marked out for him without her love to cheer in 


danger and sweeten triumph. He did not speak. | from this prostration of spirit. 


She saw the struggle that was passing in his 
mind, and tears of sympathy rose to her eyes as 
she again addressed him. 

“Tt will seem lonely to you at first, my dear— 
the world without your Anna—the uptearing of 
all our schemes of mutual happiness; but, in the 
scenes of glorious action to which you are des- 
tined, the changes of place and multiplicity of 
cares which your great commission will involve, 
you will find full oceupation for all the powers of 
your mind, and the longings of your heart will 
be unheeded and hushed. 

“Nor will your life be spent without the enjoy- 
ment of domestic ties. When the passion of your 
youth shall have been subdued, and you shall be 
qualified by discipline for your important work, 
you shall meet with a companion, good and beau- 
tiful, who will console you for the past, and soothe, 
with the balm of her affection, the remainder of 
your life. She, too, will have loved before; your 
attachment will therefore be without romance, 
founded on mutual esteem, governed by reason, 
and submissive to the commands of imperious 
destiny.” 

At this portion of the prophetic narrative the 
young man raised his eyes with a sad and depre- 
cating expression, to the maiden’s face. She met 
his glance, and the beaming enthusiasm disap- 
peared from her countenance, a cold tremor ran 
through her nerves, the muscles of her mouth 
quivered; he clasped his arms around her, and, 
with a low sob, she yielded to his embrace—hu- 
manity was not all vanquished yet. 

There was a long silence. The sun, which had 
been moving steadily westward, now stood on the 
verge of the horizon, as if reluctant to retire 
without witnessing the end of the tender inter- 
view; the lovers, however, heeded him not, and 
he slowly sunk to his couch while Anna wept the 
last tears of nature on her lover's bosom—the 
strong heart within which writhed and throbbed 
with agony. 

The twilight quickly faded, and now a candle 
shed its glimmering light through the room. The 
maiden had gently withdrawn from her lover's 
embrace, and again her sweet voice—but weaker 
and less steady—broke the stillness. 

“The struggle is over,” she said; “I am ready 
to be offered on my country’s altar: beloved of 
my life, let us part.” 


The young man dropped again on his knees | 


| 





“George,” said she, regarding him with a sad 
and tender gaze, ‘‘when I am gone you will rise 
You will, how- 
ever, continue to cherish my memory, and think 
of the sweet lessons of piety we learned together. 
Yonder church, where we have often sat, side by 
side, under the sound of the Gospel, where I was 
baptized in infancy, where the hands of our good 
bishop were laid on my head in confirmation, and 
where we had hoped to be united in holy wedlock; 
that church, beneath whose shadow I shall sleep, 
I could wish you to visit, and take this for the 
rule of your life: 

“<¢Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and 
lean not unto thine own understanding 

“‘Tn all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy paths.’” 

She ceased; her lips, however, again moved, 
but their sound reached not my ears, though it 
entered his who leaned fondly over her. It was 
evidently the last farewell, the last prayer, the 
last blessing; for, in a few moments, a low sigh, 
a quick, upward glance, a radiant smile, and— 
all was over. 

Awhile the youth knelt in awe-struck quiet; 
then gently kissed the brow and closed eyelids, 
crossed the hands on the breast, and arose. 

I looked in his face, and saw that a complete 
change had passed over it: the features wore a 
rigid, tense expression, which woe, too sacred for 
words or tears, can only give. But footsteps ap- 
proached. Parents, sisters, brothers entered— 
sobs and wailing filled the chamber; I awoke. 

The morning sun gilded my room, startling my 
bewildered sight with sudden glare; and the face 
which I had just seen, in the dim chamber of 
death, with its grave eyes and compressed lips, 
looked on me from the opposite wall. 

* * + * ~ * . 

I have never since visited the old brick church, 
nor the lowly and neglected grave of her whose 
memory has passed from earth; but, through all 
the subsequent career of Washington—the war- 
rior, the statesman, the ruler—I have traced obe- 
dience to the injunctions which I heard him re- 
ceive in my night vision; and, even in view of 
his faithful devotion to the wife of his manhood’s 
choice, I see no reason to doubt that, in one spot 
of his large, brave heart, the love of his youth 
was ever cherished. 


—_+@e—_—_ 


As love without esteem is volatile and capri- 
cious, esteem without love is languid and cold. 
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THOUGHTS FROM COMMON PLACES. 


BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL. 
SECOND COLLECTION. 
HERE is a valuable class of men who appear 
to have a happy destiny. While other men 
reach results by careful calculation or laborious 
study, they act from sudden impulse and are 
right. Are those impulses manifestations of 
what is called genius? 

Is knowledge power? Bacon said it is, but 
wise men have contradicted him. A lever is not 
strength, but it is an instrument of power, ac- 
cording to the muscle and skill of him who em- 
ploys it. 

Reasoning by comparison is the parent of 
many fallacies. Shall we say of the oak, why 
cumbereth it the ground, because it does not give 
sap like the maple? or shall we drive an ox to 
slaughter, because he has not speed like the horse? 

Shakspeare said a sweet, low voice is a beauti- 
ful thing in woman. A rough, loud voice is an 
ugly thing in man. Fit modulation of the voice 
is unmistakably a token of mental and moral cul- 
ture in man or woman. It is not only a token, but 
also a power. Many parents need to be informed 
of that. Parents and teachers who give com- 
mands in fierce, loud tones, illustrate to other peo- 
ple, if not to themselves, that noise for govern- 
ment, like spiritous liquors for excitement, must 
be augmented as often as it is administered. 

Here is a question for educators who are prone 
to casuistry. Not, does education prevent crime? 
or does temptation augment with the progress of 
civilization? but, are the sins or crimes of inge- 
nuity as deep in turpitude as those of passion or 
prejudice? 

The spider sets his web in the window. He 
knows that is the way the imprisoned fly will 
seek his freedom. False philosophers imitate his 
example. Their webs are in the way to truth. 
Go that way, but watch to the right and to the 
left, lest in an hour when you think not the 
tempter’s webs are around you. 

What men are more intolerable than those 
who, with peculiar perplexities in self-conceit, 
imagine themselves as sharp as Damascus blades, 
when, to the most heedless observer, they are 
painfully obtuse! Taking pride in how they cut 
when they are only bruising themselves, they are 
men of dignity who demand perpetual offerings 
to propitiate their self-assurance. 

At certain angles from rays of sunshine which 
stream into a room, the atmosphere, which from 
all other points is clear, seems to be filled with 
motes. Genius illuminates the past and the 
present to all minds in right angles from it, while 
others neither feel its presence nor see its beauty. 





Reform, progress, common words which ex- 
press or disguise a deal of cant, but yet may be 
applied significantly to the nineteenth century. 
There is a march of improvement, but it is com- 
parative, there are degrees of progress for dif- 
ferent classes and conditions. The express, the 
mail, and the freight trains on a railroad have 
widely-different rates of speed. Running on the 
same track toward a common depot, their rela- 
tions illustrate my thought of progress, for 
classes and for individuals. 

There is an old adage which declares that if 
you fan a flame you may cause a conflagration; 
but those who console themselves with that say- 
ing, when “policy” restrains them from agitating 
a plain wrong, should be told that a sudden puff, 
vigorously given at the right time, will extinguish 
a flame which might do great damage. 

If a man is known by the company he keeps, 
is he not known by the words he speaks? Evil 
communications corrupt good manners in speech 
as well as in deeds. The habitual style of talk 
is an index to the real character of an individ- 
ual, not only because “out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh,” but because what 
the mouth speaketh hath avreflex influence on 
the heart. 

Art and literature are associated with our bus- 
iness, and bear near relations to’many material 
necessities, but music, 


“Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid,”’ 


addresses itself to the intellect and to the affec- 
tions. It responds to all their moods, whether 
they depend on devotion, indignation, humor, 
satire, gayety, or gloom. It affords encourage- 
ment, rest, consolation, and amusement. When 
it is not “artistically elevated” to gymnastics, or 
confined, by shallow pretense, to an association 
with imperfect mechanical exercise, it soothes, 
sweetens, and elevates; not merely because its har- 
monies live in stated performances, but because 
they possess a self-extending power, by which 
they find expression in common talk, and, for or- 
dinary purposes in every-day life, lend a winning 
charm, a soothing grace. 


———2§e————— 


USES OF AFFLICTION. 


Astronomers have built telescopes which can 
show myriads of stars unseen before; but when 
a man looks through a tear in his own eye, that is 
a lens which opens reaches in the unknown, and 
reveals orbs which no telescope, however skill- 
fully constructed, can do; hay, which brings to 
view even the throne of God, and pierces that 
nebulous distance where are those eternal verities 
in which true life consists. 
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GENIUS. 


D. BELL. 


I. 

Despair, dark-winged, was brooding o’er the earth; 

The mountains sat like mourners on the plains; 
The years went slowly by, too sad for mirth, 

Like pilgrims passing through a land of pains. 
But on the air there came a wondrous voice, 

Pealing, like thunder, far along the hills; 
Then did the nations start up and rejoice, 

Their great hearts shaking with mysterious thrills. 


II. 

Another epoch, and the throbbing land 

Lies robed in costly garments every-where; 
Progress no longer, with a weary hand, 

Sits weeping in the valley of despair. 
But still that, wild voice vibrates through the earth, 

And still men yearn around a strange man’s form; 
At his weird touch great forces spring to birth; 

He rules the earth, the ocean, and the storm. 


ITI. 

Like the old Thunderer of Olympian hights, 

To whom the gods were children, men were thralls; 
He makes the thunder speak his royal rights, 

The lightning write them on creation’s walls. 
Crowned king of nature, nothing dares resist 

The proclamation of his monarch will; 
The fates of empires slumbering in his fist, 

He conquers, and goes forth to conquer still. 


Iv. 

He drives out rivers, and usurps their beds, 

Lifts up the hills to see what ’s buried there; 
Across the storm-swept ocean boldly treads, 

And takes a new world by its Indian hair! 
He digs into the mountains, and unlocks 

The secret cells where Nature hides her gold; 
And, delving down among the roots of rocks, 

Seeks out the wondrous tracks God made of old. 


¥. 
Yet born for still a mightier life than this, 
He charms the reptile forces round him tame; 
Whirls them in air, and whistling as they hiss, 
Buckles upon them harnesses of flame. 
| He touches water, and to steam it turns, 
He grasps the lightning and binds fast its wing; 
| The wild, panting Pegasus from him learns 
Great words and messages to bear and bring. 
VI. 
| He is a warrior, too, all fire at heart, 
A mighty chieftain struggling in the van, 
Strong as the rock no storm can blow apart, 
Wielding his sword for freedom and for man. 
How lean the nations on his mighty arm, 
In the stern battle-times of human right! 
How flies the foe before him in alarm! 
His courage is a Washington’s in fight! 


VII. 
And in a fiercer strife than that of swords— 
The bloodless grapple of conflicting thought— 
He deals out thunderbolts of burning words; 
His soul with eloquence sublime o’erfraught. 


BY J. 





| 





Through Error’s gibbering ranks he dashes on, 
While shattered creeds fall thick along his way; 

*Round tyrant feet he knows not how to fawn— 
His spirit is a Luther’s every day! 


VIII. 


He is a student, too—his study truth, 

The rock-roofed mountain-caves his 

halls ;” 

Ideal heroes are his fellow-youth; 

One of his teachers the Niagara Falls. 
Upon the ocean-shore he takes his seat 

To learn the speech of tempests thundering by; 
And when he muses seeks some grand retreat, 

Where eagles are heard screaming through the sky. 


IX. 

His spirit hath a worship all its own: 

He seeks the hills where storms go lightning- 

shod, 

And on some altar made of granite stone 

Breathes out his homage to the heavenly God. 
In the dread solitude of hoary rocks 

He loves in deep, unuttered prayer to kneel; 
Unmoved he stands amid the tempest-shocks, 

And shrinks not, though the earth and ocean reel. 


xX. 
His works are wonders, and they stand alone, 
His manhood’s gifted presence fills the air; 
And when men meet him they are made to own 
How like a God this man is every- where! 
In the old time they chained his strong limbs down, 
And thought they had put fetters on his will; 
But when his royal spirit waved its crown, 
They knew the hero had his Godhood still. 


xI. 


And when the earth grew hot with martyr-fire, 

And good men had to basely cringe or fall, 
They bound his body to their fagot-pyre, 

And thought the brave man’s ashes was his all. 
But his clear face did shine then like the sun, 

And demon Cruelty gazed with coward eyes; 
Vain was her triumph o’er that martyred one— 

His grand soul throbbed on through the centuries. 


XII. 

A thousand years had gone slow-footed by, 

And Change had gnawed the monarch mountains 

down; 

Empires had vanished, leaving scarce a sigh, 

To tell the story of their old renown. 
But still that hero did the world inspire; 

The vulture Death had not devoured his fame; 
Change had but lit anew his spirit’s fire, 

And years, like ravens, had but fed the flame. 


xIilI. 

0, where art thou, thou Muse of mighty song? 

Have we not searched the mountain-hights for thee, 
Pining for lofty inspiration long? 

And still must our high theme unhonored be? 
Low let us bow before the giant soul! 

Vainly we measure with our little span; 
Listen! the ages sing—you know the whole: 

Genius impersonates the higher life of man. 


*¢ classic 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


WINE, WHICH CHEERETH Gop anD Man.—* The vine 
said unto them, Should I leave my wine, which cheereth 
God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees?” 
Judges ix, 13. 

The witty Earl of Rochester being once in company 
with King Charles II, his Queen, chaplain, and some 
ministers of state, after they had been discoursing on 
public business, the King, of a sudden, exclaimed, 
‘Let our thoughts be unbended from the cares of 
state, and give us a generous glass of wine, that 
cheereth, as the Scripture saith, both God and man.” 
The Queen, hearing this, said she thought there could 
be no such text in Scripture, and the idea was little 
less than blasphemy. The King replied that he was 
not prepared to turn to chapter and verse, but he was 
sure he had met with it in his Scripture reading. The 
chaplain being appealed to, was of the same opinion 
with the Queen. Rochester, suspecting the King to 
be right, slipt out of the room to inquire if any of 
the servants were conversant with the Bible. They 
mentioned David, the Scotch cook, who always car- 
ried a Bible about with him; and being called, David 
recollected the text and where to find it. Rochester 
ordered him to be in waiting and returned to the 
King. The company,still conversing on the same 
subject, Rochester proposed calling in David, who, he 
said, was acquainted with the Scriptures. David ap- 
peared, and being asked the question, produced his 
Bible and read the text. The King smiled, the Queen 
asked pardon, and the chaplain blushed. The chap- 
lain declining, David was applied to for an exposition 
of the text. ‘‘ How much wine cheereth man,” David 
remarked, ‘‘ your Lordship knows; and that it cheer- 
eth God, I beg leave to say, that, under the Old Test- 
ament dispensation, there were meat-offerings and 
drink-offerings. The latter consisting of wine, which 
was typical of the blood of the Mediator; that, by a 
metaphor, was said to cheer God, as he was well 
pleased in the way of salvation he had appointed; 
whereby his justice was satisfied, his law fulfilled, his 
mercy reigned, his grace triumphed, all the divine 
perfections harmonized, the sinner was saved, and 
God in Christ glorified.’ 

The exposition of Jotham’s parable adopted by 





King Charles’s cook, says Callaway, is confessedly | 


ingenious and evangelical—that. wine forming part 
of the Jewish drink-offerings, and being typical of 
the blood of the Redeemer, might be said to cheer 
God, inasmuch as he was well pleased with the Chris- 
tian atonement; but I should think the opinion in a 
note on the story I remember reading many years 


He was addressing the idolatrous Shechemites: and 
by God and man he may be supposed to mean, high 
and low, rich and poor; and this explanation is sus- 
tained by the Savior’s answer to the Pharisees, “Is it 
not written in jour law, I said, ye are gods?” 


Huirity.— Seekest thou great things for thyself? 
seek them not.”” Jeremiah alv, 5. 

Sir Henry Wotton, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
who had great honors conferred on him on account 
of his near relation to the Queen’s great favorite, 
Robert, Earl of Essex, was very intimate with the 
Duke of Tuscany, and with James, the King of Scot- 
land—and afterward of England—and had been sent 
on several embassies to Holland, Germany, and Ven- 
ice: after all he desired to retire with this motto, 
‘That he had learned at length, that the soul grew 
wiser by retirement;” and consequently, that a man 
was more happy in a private situation than it was 
possible for him to be with those worldly honors 
which were accompanied with so many troubles. In 
short, the utmost of his aim in this life, for the future, 
was to be Provost of Eton, that there he might enjoy 
his beloved study and devotion. He was afterward 
heard to say, that the day on which he put on his 
surplice was the happiest day of his whole life; it be- 
ing the utmost happiness a man can attain here, to 
be at leisure to be and to do good. This great man 
never reflected on his former years, but he would weep 
and say, ‘“‘ How much time have I to repent of! and 
how little to do it in!’ 


Tue Cuastenine Rop.—* The people turneth not unto 
him that smiteth them, neither do they seek the Lord of 
hosts.” Isaiah ix, 13. 

A Christian friend visiting a good man under great 
distress and afflicting dispensations, which he bore 
with such patient and composed resignation, as to 
make his friend wonder at and admire it, inquired 
how he was enabled so to comfort himself? The good 
man said, “‘ The distress I am under is indeed severe; 
but I find it lightens the stroke very much to creep 
near to Him who handles the rod;’’ adding, ‘‘ but 
where else, save in the religion of Christ, could such 
a sufferer find such a support!” ' 


Mopesty.—‘ Better it is to be of an humble spirit with 
the lowly, than to divide the spoil with the proud.’’ Prov. 
avi, 19. 

A French writer remarks, that “the modest deport- 
ment of those who are truly wise, when contrasted 
with the assuming air of the young and ignorant, may 


ago, is more likely to have been Jotham’s meaning. be compared to the different appearance of wheat, 
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which, while its ear is empty, holds up its head 
proudly, but as soon as it i. filled with grain, bends 
modestly down and withdraws from observation.” 


Vatur or Metnop.—‘ Peter rehearsed the matter 
from the beginning; and expounded it by order unto 
them.”’ Aete xi, 6. 

“‘T don’t know,” said a gentleman to the late Rev. 
Andrew Fuller, ‘‘ how it is that I can remember your 
sermons better than those of any other minister, but 
such is the fact.” “I can not tell,” replied Mr. Ful- 
ler, ‘unless it be owing to simplicity of arrangement. 
I pay particular attention to this part of composition, 
always placing things together that are related to 
each other, and that naturally follow each other in 
succession. For instance,” added he, “suppose I 
were to say to my servant, ‘Betty, you must go and 
buy some butter, and starch, and cream, and soap, 
and tea, and blue, and sugar, and cakes,’ Betty would 
be very apt to say, ‘Master! I shall never be able to 
remember all these.’ But suppose I were to say, 
‘ Betty, you know your mistress is going to have some 
friends to tea to-morrow, and that you are going to 
wash the day following; and that for the tea party, 
you will want tea, and sugar, and cream, and cakes, 
and butter; and for the washing you will want soap, 
and starch, and blue,’ Betty would instantly reply, 
‘Yes, master, I can now remember them all very 
well.’ ” 


Forctvensss.—‘‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink.’? Romans zii, 20. 

A slave in one of the West India Islands, who had 
been brought from Africa, became a Christian, and 
behaved so well that his master raised him to a situa- 
tion of great trust on his estate. He once employed 
him to select twenty slaves in the market, with the 
view of making a purchase. While looking at some 
who were offered, he perceived an old broken-down 
slave, and immediately told his master that he wished 
very much that he might be one of the number to be 
bought. The master was much surprised, and at first 
refused; but the slave begged so hard that his wish 
might be granted, that the master allowed the pur- 
chase to be made. The slaves were soon taken to the 
plantation, and the master, with some degree of won- 
der, observed his servant pay the greatest attention 
to the old African. He took him to his house, laid 
him on his own bed, and fed him at his own table. 
When it was cold, he carried him into the sunshine, 
and when it was hot, he placed him under the shade 
of the cocoa-trees. The master supposed that the 
old man must be some relatian to his favorite, and 
asked him if he was his father. ‘Sir, massa,’’ said 
the poor fellow, ‘“‘he no my fader.” ‘Is he then an 
elder brother?” ‘‘No, massa.” ‘ Perhaps your un- 
cle, or some other relation?’”’ ‘No, massa, he no be 
of my kindred at all, not even my friend.’ “Why, 
then,” asked the master, “do you treat him so 
kindly?” ‘‘He my enemy, massa,” replied the slave; 
‘the sold me to the slave-dealer; my Bible tell me, 
when my enemy hunger, feed him; when he thirst, 
give him drink.” 


Resuts or Kinpness.— Then said Abishai to David, 
God hath delivered thine enemy into thine hand this day; 





now therefore let me smite him, I pray thee, with the spear 
even to the earth at once, and I will not smite him the 
second time.”” Samuel xxvi, 8. 

Arcadius, an Argive, was incessantly railing at 
Philip of Macedon. Venturing once into the domin- 
ions of Philip, the courtiers reminded their prince, 
that he had now an opportunity to punish Arcadius 
for his past insolences, and to put it out of his power 
to repeat them. The king, however, instead of seiz- 
ing the hostile stranger and putting him to death, 
dismissed him loaded with courtesies and kindnesses 
Some time after Arcadius’s departure from Macedon, 
word was brought that the king’s old enemy was be- 
come one of his warmest friends, and did nothing but 
diffuse his praises wherever he went. On hearing 
this, Philip turned to his courtiers and asked, with a 
smile, ‘Am not I a better physician than you?” 


Freuness.—* They feared God, and did not as the 
king of Egypt commanded them.”” Exodus i, 17. 

When Alexander the Great was rebuilding the tem- 
ple of Belus, he ordered the Jewish soldiers who were 
in his army to work as the rest had done; but they 
could not be prevailed on to give their assistance, 
excusing themselves by observing, that as idolatry 
was forbidden by the tenets of their religion, they 
were not allowed to assist in the building of a tem- 
ple designed for idolatrous worship; and accordingly 
not one lent a hand on this occasion. They were 
punished for disobedience, but all to no purpose; so 
that, at last, Alexander, admiring the firmness of their 
resolution, discharged and sent them home. 


Houmanity.—‘ The king of Sodom said unto Abram, 
Give me the persons, and take the goods to thyself.” Gen- 
esis xiv, 21. 

When the Archduke Charles was on his way to Bo- 
hemia, to take the command of the army in Germany, 
as he approached the scene of action, he fell in with 
a number of wounded, who were abandoned by their 
companions on the road, for want of horses to draw 
the carriages in the retreat. The prince immediately 
ordered the horses to be unyoked from several pieces 
of cannon that were retreating, saying, that these 
brave men were better worth saving than a few pieces 
of cannon. When General Moreau heard of the be- 
nevolent act, he ordered the cannon to be restored, 
observing, ‘‘that he would take no cannon which 
were abandoned from motives so humane.” 


Fause Breirer.—‘‘ Saul died for his transgression, and 
also for asking counsel of one that had a familiar spirit, 
to inquire of it.”” 1 Chron. x, 13. 

Lord Byron, when a boy, was warned by a fortune- 
teller, that he should die in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age. That idea haunted him, and in his last 
illness he mentioned it as precluding all hope of his 
recovery. It repressed, his physician says, that en- 
ergy of spirit so necessary for nature in struggling 
with disease. He talked of two days of the week as 
his unlucky days, on which nothing would tempt him 
to commence any matter of importance; and men- 
tioned as an excuse for indulging such fancies, that 
his friend Shelly, the poet, had a familiar who had 
warned him that he should perish by drowning, and 
such was the fate of that highly-gifted but misguided 
man. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


OrpER OF THE GaARTER.—This military order of 
knighthood, founded in 1350 by Edward III, of Eng- 
land, is considered the most illustrious in the world. 
The sovereign is the head of the order, and the num- 
ber of the knights is limited to twenty-five natives, 
and a very small number of distinguished foreigners. 
And as the original number has never been enlarged, 
this badge of distinction continues as valuable as at 
its first institution; and is still an honorable, though 
cheap, present which the prince can confer on his 
greatest subjects or allies. Men, whose fame is world- 
wide, have regarded it as the greatest testimony to 
their merit, to have the garter of the order tied 
around their left knee by the hands of England’s 
sovereign. Even the mightiest potentates esteem it 
a distinguished privilege to be admitted to this honor. 
Two years ago Victoria installed Napoleon III as a 
member of the order, and with her own hands, much 
to the offense of many of her staid subjects, tied the 
garter on his leg at a session of the chapter held 
specially for the purpose. 

The historian Hume gives the following romantic 
account of the institution of the Order of the Garter, 
though he declares that it is not supported by any 
ancient authority. ‘At a court ball Edward’s mis- 


'* tress, commonly supposed to be the Countess of Sal- 


isbury, dropped her garter, and the king, taking it 
up, observed some of the courtiers to smile as if they 
thought he had not obtained this favor merely by ac- 
cident; upon which he called out, ‘ Honi soit qui mal 
y pense’—evil to him that evil thinks; [another au- 
thority adds that the king tied the garter around his 
own leg and wore it during the remainder of the 
evening,] and as every incident of gallantry among 
those ancient warriors was magnified into a matter of 
great importance, he instituted the order of. the gar- 
ter in memorial of this event, and gave these words 
as the motto of the order. This origin, though friy- 
olous, is not unsuitable to the manners of the times; 
and it is indeed difficult by any other means to account 
either for the seemingly unmeaning terms of the 
motto, or for the peculiar badge of the garter, which 
seems to have no reference to any purpose either of 
military use or ornament.”—Hume’s England, Ch. xvi. 


We anv I.—See Repository for March, 1857. We 
is used for J by editors, because they represent a party, 
or advocate measures in common with others; by law- 
yers, because they generally advocate the interest of 
a client, making him, for the time, a party With them- 
selves; by stump-orators, because they make them- 
selves one of the party whose principles they have 
adopted; and by preachers, because they set forth 
doctrines held by themselves in common with others. 

The practice is thus so common as to have become 
a fashion; and it is now regarded by some egotistical 
to speak in public, or to write in any other way. The 
prejudice against the custom is, I think, an improper 
one; for there is a modesty about the we that makes 
it agreeable, despite its seeming lack of independ- 

Vou. XIX.—24 
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ence. I would not, however, justify its indiscrim- 
inate use; for where there is a distinct expression of 
individual opinion the responsibleness of the J ought 
to show itself. 

Contrary to a common opinion, the we and the J 
may both be introduced, with force and propriety, in 
the same discourse. W. H. Y. 


A PrinciP_e IN Optics.—See Repository for March, 
1857. The reason why we can see a distant object in 


| the light, while we ourselves are enshrouded in ap- 


parently perfect darkness, is that while the rays of 
light from the distant object are strong enough to 
affect so delicate an organ as the eye, they are not 
strong enough to illuminate the atmosphere or other 
objects around us. W. 8. Y. 


Somr more Macuine Portry.—The riches and va- 
riety of our language are well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing verses, which I caught and rescued, some 
years ago, as they were floating, unowned, down the 
stream of ‘newspaper poetry.” Yet, as every body 
knows, newspaper poetry is not poetry at all; accord- 
ingly these verses have no excellence except that low- 
est of all kinds, the punster’s play upon words; but 
there is such a rich affluence of this that the lines are 
worth preserving; and I send them to the Repository 
as likely to prove amusing to all classes of your read- 
ers, and profitable, as a praxis in English spelling, to 
one large class, the school-girls and boys. There is 
no part of the old spelling-book that more generally 
attracts the pupil than the lists of words spelled or 
pronounced alike, but differing in signification. If 
these lists, which cover several pages, could be put 
into rhyme, somewhat after the fashion of the lines 
below, they would become additionally attractive to 
the children, who are set at the task of mastering the 
niceties of our English spelling, and who must master 
it in all its details if they are ever to be regarded as 
even tolerable proficients. It is said that it is no 
honor to one to spell his own language correctly, but 
that it is a great disgrace to spell it incorrectly. One 
further remark: How ill-advised is the phonographic 
innovation which proposes to reduce these several 
sets of words of similar sound from their distinctive 
orthographies to a uniform spelling! It is bad enough 
to have in our language so many words of the same 
pronunciation, but the ‘confusion would be worse 
confounded” by giving them a common orthography, 
thus sinking the distinction that appeals to the un- 
derstanding of the reader the moment the several 
words meet his eye. 

RHYME WITHOUT REASON. 
A pretty deer is dear to me, 
A hare with downy hair; 
I love a hart with all my heart, 
But barely bear a bear. 
’T is plain that no one takes a plane 
To pare a pair of pears; 
A rake, though, often takes a rake 
And tears away the tares. 
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All rays raise thyme, time razes all, 
And through whole wares holes wears, 

A wright, in writing “rite,” may write 
It “‘right,”’ and still be wrong; 

For “ write” and “rite” are neither “right,” 
And don’t to “ wright” belong. 

Beer often brings a bier to man, 
Coughing, a coffin brings; 

And too much ale will make us ail, 
As well ’s some other things. 

That person lies who says he lies, 
When he is not reclining; 

And when consumptive folks decline, 
They all decline declining. 

A quail won’t quail amidst a storm; 
A bough will bow before it; 

We can not rein the rain at all; 
No earthly powers reign o’er it. 

The dyer dyes awhile; then dies; 
To dye he’s always trying, 

Until, upon his dying bed, 
He thinks no more of dyeing. 

A son of Mars mars many a sun; 
All deys must have their days; 

And every knight should pray each night 
To Him who weighs his ways. 

’T is meet that man should mete out meat 
To feed misfortune’s son; 

The fair should fare on love alone, 
Else one can not be won. 

A lass, alas! is sometimes false; 
Of faults a maid is made; 

Her waist is but a barren waste; 
Though stay’d she is not staid. 

The springs spring forth in spring; and shoots 
Shoot forward, one and all. 

Though summer kills the flowers, it leaves 
The leaves to fall in fall. 

I would a story here commence, 
But you might find it stale; 

So, let ’s suppose thut we have reached 
The tail end of our tale. 


Stars on THE Moon’s Disc.—When the moon makes 
a transit across any of the fixed stars, the star’s flow 
of light, this side of the point where the moon inter- 
venes, still continues its course till all of it has 
reached the earth, which occupies something over a 
second, as light travels at the rate of 192,000 miles 
per second, and the moon is 240,000 miles distant. 
The image of the star, therefore, is visible on the 
moon’s face, when the star is in fact behind the moon. 
There is another curious fact connected with this 
phenomenon of some interest. At the immense dis- 
tance that the sun is situated from us, it requires light 
over eight minutes to pass from that body to the 
earth. Now, if the sun presented an appearance like 
that of the moon, or if the light of the sun were re- 
duced enough that a star might be visible on its disc, 
and the sun should make a transit across any fixed 
star, the star would not disappear till after the sun 
had made its transit—allowing the time of transit to 
be less than eight minutes—but would make a visible 
track across the sun’s face and then “go out,’’ as it 
were, till its intercepted light would have time to 
travel the distance between this and the sun. 

Cc. H. M. 


A GrocrapHicaL Enigma.—An ancient city which, 
like Gibraltar, is the key of a European peninsula. 
It was formerly illustrious and powerful, and was 
proverbial for its wealth and luxury. It was the 





scene of a sanguinary conflict B.C. 394. It was twice 
stormed and taken before the Christian era, and its 
subjugation to the Roman power contributed greatly 
to the downfall of the nation to which it belonged. 
Julius Cwsar rebuilt it, and it had again become an 
important place when an apostle preached there. It 
was sacked by the barbarians. Two European pow- 
ers contended for it, and twice wrested it from each 
other. It is now decayed almost to insignificance. 

(The above is to be solved by identifying the sub- 
joined places, the initials of which supply the suc- 
cessive letters of the name required.) 

1. The prison of a captive king, A. D. 1647. 

2. A fortified seaport, now in the possession of the 
French, famous for its siege and capture by a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, A. D. 1509. 

3. The birthplace of Ariosto. 

4. The birthplace of Roger Bacon. 

5. Ancient games, in which the victors were crown- 
ed with green parsley. 

6. A Spanish river which derives its name from its 
color. Its waters petrify near their source, and no 
fish will live in them. 

7. The celebrated forest which, in ancient times, 
extended from Switzerland to Russia. 


Unver ThE WeatuEer.—This phrase, as applied toa 
person who is somewhat indisposed, may perhaps re- 
ceive explanation from another old English expres- 
sion, ‘‘ under the wind,” which means “ under the lee.” 
A person sheltered from the wind by standing under 
the lee of a wall, a house, a bank, etc., was said to 
be “under the wind.”’ Accordingly, ‘under the lee”’ 
is in French, “‘ sous le vent,”’ and in Dutch, “‘ onder den 
wind ;”’ both signifying literally, “‘ under the wind.” 
As “under the wind,” then, clearly signifies pro- 
tected from the wind, so “under the weather” would 
imply protected from the weather. The phrase, there- 
fore, is exactly applicable to persons who, being un- 
well, though not decidedly ill, find it advisable to 
defend themselves from the effects of the weather; for in- 
stance, by keeping at home, or at any rate by wearing 
warmer clothing. 

Minor Queries.—Will some of your correspond- 


ents inform me of the best method of pressing or pre- 
serving botanical specimens, that the leaves and flow- 


ers may retain their natural color? Cc. H. M. 
Had Christ any brothers or sisters? Cc. 
Why are unmarried females called spinsters? 

MINNIE. 


What is the origin of the expression, “building 
castles in the air?” 

What is the historical allusion in the expression, 
**Scot-free?”’ 

AvutHors WaNnTED.—Who wrote 

** Care like its shadow follows joy behind?” 

‘That last infirmity of noble minds;’’ and what is 
that “infirmity?” 

‘Well of English undefiled; and of whom does 
he say it? 

“ The silence of a wise man is more wrong to man- 
kind than the slanderer’s speech.” 


“Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 





— 
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Children’s Department. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


I am very certain that Harry Lane enjoyed that 
ride with little Maggie Jones more than he would the 
finest fishing frolic in the world. It would have done 
you good to see the little creature, and how the shy- 
ness wore out of her face and manner till her blue 
eyes were filled with wondering smiles, and sweet, 
sudden breaks of laughter gurgled out from her 
parted lips. 

They rode over to Beach Lane, and down by the 
old fort, and new wonders of sight and sound drew 
delighted exclamations from the little girl every few 
moments. 

“It seems as if I’d known you a long, long time,” 
she said, turning round in her sudden childish way 
to Harry. : 

“Well, it’s a great deal better to have it seem so, 
is n’t it?” 

“QO, a great deal! 
of you.” 

“Well, child, you should n’t be afraid of any 
body.” 

“ But I am, and always of big boys like you. You 
know I am a very little girl, mamma says.” 

“How little?” 

“Only seven last month.” 

And then Harry thought his little sister Janet 
would have been just this age if the soft tresses that 
lay under the sod had blossomed into curls. And 
this thought seemed to draw out his heart toward the 
child. ‘I wish mamma could see you.” He spoke 
aloud unconsciously. 

“‘Ts she kind and good like you are?”’ 

“0, a great deal better!’ 

“Well, has n’t she got a good many little boys and 
girls to love?” 

“She ’s only got me.” 

“TI wish she ’d let you come and stay here always. 
You ’d take me to ride every day, and read me pretty 
stories, and we ’d get flowers in the woods, and when 
the nuts got ripe we’d take grandma’s basket and 
go after them—O! did you see that squirrel run up 
the tree? There, it’s whisking along that branch.’’ 
And the child clapped her hands, and the tears fairly 
started in her eyes with that outleaping laugh. 

“Yes; it does look cunning. Well, Maggie, if I 
come and live with you, what will you do for me?” 

The bright face suddenly grew serious, and the lit- 
tle brown fingers worked themselves thoughtfully 
together. ‘I can’t do very much for you, because 
I’m such a little girl; but I can love you very much, 
and I ’m so, so lonely here all through the day with 
nobody but grandma.” 

“‘Poor, poor child!” and Harry bent down and 
kissed the little forehead, and the next minute he 
blushed for shame to think how Austin Woodruff 


I do n’t feel the least bit afraid 





would laugh to see him kissing a girl, which he ought 
not to have cared about any how. 

The sun was sinking low when the boy remembered 
that Granny Wheeler might be growing impatient, 
and turned the horse’s head toward the mill. 

“0, if I could drive like you can!” exclaimed 
Maggie. 

«Now try and see if you can’t,” and Harry placed 
the reins in the small hands, and directed her how to 
hold them, and the old farm-horse trotted slowly on 
to Maggie’s unspeakable delight. 

At last they passed a large white house that stood 
a little way back from the road. 

“Q, Joseph Blake lives there!” 

“Who is Joseph Blake, Maggie?” 

“0,a boy as big as you are; but I do n’t like 
him!” 

“Why not?” 

“« Because he tries to set the dog on me sometimes 
when I have to go past there for milk.” 

“<I ’d like to catch him at it,’ growled Harry. 

“‘Why, I did n’t know as you could look like that. 
He would n’t try to, though, if you was by.” 

They had reached Maggie’s home now, and Mrs, 
Wheeler had hobbled to the front door with her staff 
and was anxiously peering up the road. 

“‘T shall get the rheumatis in my shoulder agin if 
I ’m out arter dew fall,” she said to Harry a¢ he 
lifted Maggie from the wagon. 

“Well, we ’ll have you in, and home in half an 
hour—had a good time, Granny Wheeler?” 

“Yes, child, it’s raly seemed as if I was home 
agin talkin’ over old times,” and there was a faint 
sparkle in the dim eyes of old Mrs. Wheeler. 

And as Harry assisted the old-woman into the car- 
riage he heard Maggie’s eager voice recounting to 
her grandmother the adventures of the afternoon; 
but she came out to bid them good-by, and to secure 
Harry’s promise that he would ‘“‘come again,” and 
the last he saw of her she was standing in the front 
door, her small head leaning eagerly forward to catch 
a final glimpse of them as they drove up the road. 

“Well, my son, what kind of an afternoon have 
you had?” inquired Mrs. Lane as her boy bounded into 
the house where she was cutting the cake for supper. 

“0 capital, capital, mother,” and his face, radiant 
with pleasure, emphasized the words. 

‘And you are not sorry you gave up the fishing?” 

‘Not a bit.” He came and stood by her side and 
told her of all which had transpired that afternoon, 
closing with, ‘‘ Now you will go, mother, and see the 
poor little lonely thing, and what you can do for her? 
May be ’t would be well to have her come over and 
stay a week.” 

“J will see to it right away, my dear boy.” 

“It’s a dangerous place, father. I was almost 
sorry you let Harry go,” said Mrs. Lane to her hus- 
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band, as he was washing his hands one summer noon, 
after a hard morning’s work in the meadow. 

‘Well, boys will be boys, you know, Martha, and 
he’s one of the slippery kind that always keeps his 
neck on his shoulders. He ’ll have half a dozen 
hair-breadth escapes and come out safe and sound 
after all.”’ 

““T hope so; but you know those sharp, jagged 
rocks must be slippery after the rains, and if he 
should have a fall’’—the mother shuddered. 

‘Come, come, now, my dear wife, don’t go to get- 
ting nervous about that boy. He ’Il look out for him- 
self,” and good, honest, lymphatic farmer Lane seated 
himself at the table, believing that his arguments 
involved the soundest philosophy. But before he had 
half finished his dinner there was a loud peal of the 
old brass knocker, and Mrs. Lane’s face grew very 
pale as she sprang up crying, “I wonder if it’s any 
thing about Harry?” 

The mother’s fears were prophetic. Several of 
Harry’s classmates stood at the door with sorrow and 
alarm in their faces, and they informed Mrs. Lane 
that Harry had fallen from one of the precipitous 
rocks by the sea-shore. 

“‘O my boy, my boy, is he dead?” 

‘““No, no,” was the eager answer, “ but he fainted 
away, and—and”’— 

‘‘Tell me all,’”’ cried the shaking woman, bracing 
herself up against the door. 

‘*They say that he has broken his leg,’ answered 
Austin Woodruff. Then they heard the sound of a 
cart in the distance. 

They brought him in very tenderly, but what a 
sight it was for the mother to behold her bright, rest- 
less boy lying still and unconscious as death in the 
men’s arms, and the loosened rings of hair lying 
damp and matted about his forehead! 

But even in the great anguish of that hour she 
blessed God that he was yet alive. 

‘« They ’re the nicest little early apples, Harry, and 
father went two miles to get them; and I’ve roasted 
them just in the way you like.” 

‘““No, I do n’t want any, mother,” answered the 
half-fretful, half-weary tones of the boy invalid. 

‘Well, my child, is there any thing I can do for 
you?”’ continued the untiring mother. 

“No. I don’t want any thing or any body,” and 
Harry turned over on his pillow and counted, for the 
hundredth time that day, the green leaves on the 
paper-hangings. 

It was certainly very hard for the quick, eager 
boy to be condemned to lie there through the bright, 
long summer days in his sick-room, while the broken 
limb slowly knit itself together. It was not surpris- 
ing that with his rapid, restless temperament the boy 
grew fretful and exacting as the weary hours went 
over his head, and it seemed to him that the sharp 
pain of his broken limb was not half so hard to bear 
as the silence and loneliness of his sick-room. 

The doctor feared that a fever might supervene, and 
so he prescribed perfect quiet for the boy’s nerves, and 
none of his young friends were allowed to enter the 
sick-room; but I am inclined to think that the phy- 
sician was mistaken here—that the dull monotony of 








the days was more irritating to the boy’s nerves than 
a large amount of social excitement would have 
been. 

His mother tended him by night and day with lov- 
ing patience, concocting all sorts of delicacies to 
tempt his appetite, and devising all sorts of means 
to relieve the monotony of the time. 

But this afternoon of which I write, all her efforts 
seemed unsuccessful, and she had gone out to prepare 
a soothing draught for her boy, when there came up 
through the grass a soft, soft patter of child feet. 
If Harry had been well he might not have heard it; 
but sickness is very apt to make one’s hearing acuter, 
and he listened as the feet paused on the steps. 

Then there was a rap at the front door—a small, 
half-frightened rap, so that Mrs. Lane, who was at 
the back of the house, could never have heard the 
sound; but Harry caught it, for the bed-room where 
he lay opened into the front sitting-room. 

‘Come in,” he called, and the small feet followed 
the voice, and Harry gazed toward the door. She 
stood there, the same tiny figure he had first seen 
sitting by the grave in her pink sun-bonnet, with a 
little brown mug grasped tightly in both the small 
hands, piled full of great delicious raspberries. 

‘‘ May I come?” she said, searcely above a whisper. 

‘To be sure you may.” 

The small figure hurried across the room and stood 
by the bed. She looked wistfully at the boy’s pale 
face, and the tears gathered in her eyes—‘‘I did n’t 
know you was so sick as that.” 

“Yes, I ’ve been very sick, Maggie; for you see 
two weeks ago I fell down on a sharp rock and broke 
my leg, and have n’t been out of bed since. But how 
in the world did you get over here?” 

“T heard mamma tellin’ grandma last night that 
Miss Marble said you’d had a fall and broke your leg. 
So I could n’t think of any thing else to-day, and I 
finally coaxed grandma to let me come and see you, 
and I picked these berries for you in the garden. 
Grandma said that she should be nigh a’most worried 
to death about me all the time I was gone.” 

‘Why, you little dobbin, you do n’t mean to say 
you ’ve walked from yourhouse over here?’ 

“Ono! Farmer Dean brought me as far as the 
creek in his wagon, and then told me to keep a 
straight road till I got to a double white house, with 
two cherry-trees in front. Are you glad I come?”’ 

“QO very! I’m so lonely lying here all day with 
only mamma to speak to; for the doctor won’t let any 
of the boys come and see me.” 

‘And I was wonderin’ why you did n’t come over 
to our house; and every day I ’d go out to the gate 
and watch for you up the road.” 

“Did you? Well, I was coming with mamma be- 
fore I had this fall, but she went over to town to see 
aunt Ellen.” 

‘Now won’t you eat some of these berries?’’ and 
she held up the black fruit piled round the yellow 
rim of the mug. 

‘Yes, if you ll feed me,” and Harry opened his 
lips, and she took up the berries in her tiny fingers 
and dropped them in his mouth, and the fresh, ripe 
fruit thrilled gratefully along his nerves. 

‘“‘Why, what does all this mean, Harry?” asked 
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Mrs. Lane, a3 she came suddenly into the room and 
stared in amazement from one to the other. 

“Tt ’s little Maggie Jones, mother. She ’s come 
all this way to see me, and now she’s going to stay.” 

Mrs. Lane was greatly moved. She went up to 
the little girl, and removed her bonnet, and kissed 
her; but when Harry saw the tears that filled his 
mother’s eyes, he knew that she was thinking of the 
bright little head under the grass. But she smiled 
ina moment. ‘I think you’ve got a better nurse 
now than I have been, my son, so I won’t give you 
this draught,’’ and just then a neighbor called to see 
her, and she went out leaving the boy and girl to- 
gether. 

And little Maggie Jones stroked Harry’s hair with 
her cool, brown hand, and chattered to him in 
her sweet, childish way till he quite forgot his old 
weariness and the sharp pain in his limb, and his 
mother was quite astonished at the new light and 
animation in his face when she returned to him. 

‘‘She ’s not going home to-night, mamma,” he said 
in that peremptory fashion of his. 

‘OI must!” interposed Maggie. ‘‘ Ma and grand- 
ma ‘Il be so scared about me.”’ 

“Well, father can ride over when he comes home, 
and take you too, mother, and tell them I must have 
Maggie to keep me company.”’ 

And when Mrs. Lane looked at the pale, pleading 
face of her boy, she could not find it in her heart to 
refuse. 

After this there were no more slow toiling, listless 
hours for Harry Lane, in which he watched the shad- 
ows creep along the wall, and longed to be out with 


Bihe boys on the hills and in the woods. Little Mag- 


gie was his constant companion and attendant, and 
in her care for him, and in listening to her childish 
prattle, the boy’s mind and heart was kept always 
active. Then little Maggie looked up to him with a 
wondering reverence, which was very gratifying to 
his self-love; but his pleasure was not altogether a 
selfish one, for as he grew better he taught Maggie 
to read, and the child proved a very quick scholar, 
and Harry watched her progress with delighted sat- 
isfaction. 

Nearly two months elapsed before he was able to 
walk, and a couple more before he could return to 
school; and during this time the little artless Maggie 
had wound herself closely around the hearts of his 
parents. Had she been an orphan they would cer- 
tainly have adopted her in the place of the little girl 
in heaven, but they could not ask the widow to give 
up her one bud of much promise. 

But they persuaded Mrs. Jones to allow her daugh- 
ter to attend the village academy, and Maggie came 
every Monday morning to Harry’s home, and re- 
mained till the following Friday night. 

Some light, remunerative employment was procured 
for Mrs. Jones, so that she was enabled to remain at 
home with her mother, whose infirmities daily in- 
creased. 

Harry recovered entirely from the effects of his 
fall. His attachment to Maggie Jones knew no 


change, unless it was that of augmentation, for the | 
beautiful love of brother and sister was sown in the | 


hearts of each that Saturday afternoon. 





SIDEBOARD FOR CHILDREN.—We must give a little 
space to the wise and witty sayings of the little ones. 
We find it impossible, however, to insert all that are 
received. 


A Ruse.—When about twenty months old, her father told 
little Minnie not to tear a newspaper she had or he would 
“whip, whip.” She kept her eyes, full of mischief and 
roguery, fixed on him, and began to slowly tear the paper. 
This was just after breakfast, the time we always have family 
prayers. And when he said, ‘“‘ Come here, now, Minnie, papa 
must whip you,” she ran to his side, her accustomed place 
during prayers, and, bending down her head in the usual 
way, said, “‘ Pay, pay, now,” as if thinking that praying and 
Jlogging were too incongruous to be both enjoyed at the same 
time. A. M’C. K. 


A Case OF CoNSCIENCE OR OF Hasit.—She is now a little 
over two years old. A few evenings since she was put to bed 
without saying her prayers. She nestled and seemed uneasy 
for some time, and when told to be still and go to sleep, she 
said, ‘I have n’t prayed, mamma.” I took her up, heard 
her say her child’s prayer, and put her to bed again—she im- 
mediately fell asleep. A. 


WueEreE ADAM HUNG HIS Coat.—We have a little bright- 
eyed girl, three years old, who often amuses us by her funny 
sayings. The other day I waz teaching her to tell who was 
the first man, and told her that Adam lived in a garden. She 
looked up quickly and asked, ‘“‘ Where did he hang his coat?” 
The question was unexpected, and I had not an answer pre- 
pared. She paused a moment and then said, “I guess he 
hung it on the fence.” H. K. B. 


Bow out THE Moon.—We have a little nephew, a baby-boy 
called Frank. As we were sitting in the door one evening 
last summer, I directed his attention to the beautiful full 
moon shining overhead. He gazed upon it a moment, and 
then reaching up toward it as far as he could, he exclaimed, 
“‘Tattie, Tattie, [Hattie,] me blow out the moon!” He had 
been permitted to put out the light some time at night, and 
doubtless supposed the moon to be a big lamp in the sky. 

H. M. H. 


Ir Lu Burst THE WAGON.—My four-year old little boy asked 
me, not long since, “why Mr. C. [the gentleman with whom 
we boarded] prayed every morning.”’ I told him he was ask- 
ing God to make us all good and take us to the happy land. 
‘OQ, ma,”’ he exclaimed, ‘if we all go, it ll burst the wagon!” 

A. B. 


Now, Pa, Eat.—Let me tell you about a dear little girl, not 
quite three, whom I love, not so much because she is a child, 
as because she is so good. One day she was taking break- 
fast with her grandparents, and noticed that her grandfather 
had asked a blessing before eating. When she went back, 
her parents, who live in the same house, were just sitting 
down to theirs. She saw they were going to eat without 
praying, and immediately she said, ‘‘ Wait, papa; wait, papa.” 
She bowed her head, and, covering her face with her little 
hands, repeated a few words. Then looking up she said, 
“ Now, eat, papa.” Was not that a reproof? 


WATER AND MAKE ME Goop.—A few Sundays after she was 
baptized, and when she got home her grandmother said to 
her, “‘ Well, Lilla, what did brother J. do to you in Church 
to-day?” ‘He put water on my head to make me good,” 
said the little one. Blessed child! may that thought follow 
her all her days, and be the means of keeping her “ good!” 
O! God bless these, our houschold angels! 8. J. 


Tur Sky Cryinc.—A young child, cnly seventeen months 
old, managed as usual to get out of his trundle-bed, and ran 
to a window which looked down on a beautiful flower-plot. 
His little fingers had scarcely touched the pane when great 
drops of rain came dashing against the glass. He looked up 
intently for a few moments, and then turned to his mother 
and said, with great earnestness, ‘“‘ Ma, see, sky kyin’!""—cry- 
| ing. 8. L. P. 
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Stems, BRiterarp, Scientific, and Religions. 


Procress or Sunpay ScHoots 1x THE Mertuopist | 
EpiscopaL Caurcu.—From the Annual Report of our 
Sunday School Union we give a synopsis of the do- 
ings and progress of the Union. The following is 
the footing of the statistical table: 


No. of Schools. Offi. and Teach. Scholars. Conversions, 








BR cocenctnenrensenas 11,834......000008 131,344......695,302........382,315 
Last Year........000 11,229......cc0000 120,421...... 639,120........ 14,669 | 
INCTEASE.....c0000eccee00e 6O5......00000 000010, 923..000-.-06,182....000. 17,646 


Twenty-four books have been added to the Young 
People’s and Youth’s Library during the year. Also 
a large number of minor works in English, besides 
many in German. The receipts for the year were 
$11,299.57. The circulation of the Sunday School 
Advocate was—at New York, 115,000; at the Western 
Concern, 72,000: total, 187,000. 


Buenos Ayres Mission, Metnopist Episcopau 
Cnuurca.—The following is a statistical view of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Buenos Ayres, for 
1858. January 9, 1858, members in full communion, 
57; on probation, 2: total, 59. Received during the 
year, by letter, 12; on probation, 10—received into 
full communion, 5—total, 22. Dismissed by letter, 
5; died, 1: total, 6. 

January 9, 1859.—Members in full communion, 50; 
on probation, 7: total, 57. Gain in numbers for the 
year, 18. 

The Government of Buenos Ayres is exceedingly 
liberal in the validity it attaches to all functions of 
Protestant clergymen within their respective congre- 
gations. In authority to solemnize matrimony, to 
bury the dead, and to baptize, the law makes no dif- 
ference between the Catholic and the Protestant min- 
istry. It requires from all a strict account of all the 
official acts of this kind that are performed by any 
minister, which is preserved among the public records. 
In our congregation the statistics reported for 1858 
are as follows: Persons baptized—all infants—25; 
buried—infants, 4; adults, 8: total, 12; married, 2. 

The following is the circulation of some of our 
Church publications at the mission: Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal, 27 copies; Ladies’ Repository, 19; 
Sunday School Advocate, 31; Missionary Advocate, 
60; Good News—tract paper—70. A number of other 
publications are also circulated in Buenos Ayres. 


PRESIDENCY OF Hayt1.—Geffrard, the new President 
of Hayti, is somewhat advanced in years; his hairs 
are gray, and he has the appearance of having seen 
a good deal of life. He is at least fifty years old. 
His manners are very popular, and he is a favorite 
of the people. Soulouque has always opposed the 
influence of foreigners. Geffrard, on the contrary, 
favors it, and endeavors to gain the confidence and 
esteem of strangers. He is nearly black, but still 
has some white blood in his veins. He was at one 
time Governor of Jacmel. General Geffrard has 
formed his cabinet, and by several new measures has 





indicated the liberality of his views and his friend- 


ship to the United States. New ports are opened; 
all political prisoners are set at liberty; the exiles 
are invited to return; and a new commercial and in- 
dustrial era promised. The inauguration of Geffrard, 
as President, took place on Sunday, which was a bad 
beginning for a new republic. 


Arrican Mission.—A mission to the regions lately 
explored by Dr. Livingstone, is about to be set on 
foot by the two great Church of England Universi- 
ties, in concert. A most influential committee has 
been formed in Cambridge, and more than $2,000 has 
been subscribed. Several meetings have been held 
by the committee, and the University of Oxford has 
been invited to join in the work. No definite plan 
has as yet been published. 


Pusiic Works IN THE UniteD States.—The Julian 
Aqueduct at Rome is two miles longer than the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct of New York; but the Croton carries 
more water than all the seven aqueducts of Rome put 
together, and more than any other aqueduct in the 
world, and is longer than any other excepting the 
Julian. 

The Illinois Central railroad is the longest line 
ever constructed by one company, and in point of 
workmanship is equal to any European road. 

The National Road, over the Cumberland Mount- 
ains, built by the United States Engineer Corps, isg 
more extensive and durable by far than the Appian 
way. 

The stone arch over Cabin John’s creek, on the 
Washington aqueduct, is about fifty feet greater span 
than any other stone arch in the world, and is more 
beautiful in proportion than the arch over the Oca, so 
long celebrated for its magnificence. 

The tunnel on the summit of the Pennsylvania 
railroad was a more difficult work than the tunnel 
under the Thames. 

The stones on either corner of the Exchange in 
Boston, built by Rodgers, are larger than any single 
stone in Cleopatra’s Needle; and those now being put 
into the United States Treasury at Washington are 
much heavier than any stone of Pompey’s Pillar, or 
the pyramids of Egypt. 

The railroad suspension bridge over the Niagara, is 
within a few feet of twice the span of Stephenson’s 
great tubular bridge in England, the largest structure 
of the kind. It is eight hundred feet in one span, 
and is two stories high, the railroad being above the 
public highway. Nothing like this exists any where 
else. 

The suspension bridge over the Niagara river at 
Lewiston is 1,042 feet 10 inches in one span, and is 
forty-three feet greater than any other single span in 
the world, being nearly twice as great and quite as 
strong as the celebrated bridge over the Menai Straits 
in England. 

The United States dry-dock at Brooklyn, is the 
largest dry-dock in the world by many feet. The 
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workmanship is equal, if not superior, to any thing 
of the kind any where. The plates of iron used in 
the gates of this dock are the largest that had ever 
been made up to the time they were rolled. 


Buriat OF THE Last SHawNEE CurEeF.—Joseph 
Parks, for a long time the head man of the Kansas 
Shawnees, was buried at Shawnee, with Masonic cere- 
monies. Many whites and Indians were present at 
the obsequies, and before the body was lowered into 
the grave, an aged Shawnee woman addressed her 
people in their own tongue, saying: ‘‘ There lays the 
last of our best friend here, my people. He’s gone! 
No more will he lead and advise us. We have no 
head man now. Like forest leaves, on the frozen 
ground, we will be blown about by every wind of 
winter. Who will be to us what he was?” 


Leapine Denominations IN ILLino1s.—The follow- 
ing are the statistics of the Methodist Episcopal, 
Baptist, Congregationalist, and New School Presby- 
terian Churches in the state of Illinois: 








Churches, Mint Membership 
Methodist ... 765 660... ..0000...82, 704 
| | eee iiccasastans aS 29,285 
Congregationalist ...........csces000 a Ee 10,250 
New School Presbyterian......... ee BP ceddosencese 8,299 


The above includes only the traveling preachers in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. There are, accord- 
ing to the annual Minutes, 1,146 local preachers in 
the state. 


Naturr Downe HER Own Encravinc.—The pressed 
plant, or other object, is placed between a plate of 
copper and one of lead, and subjected to pressure; 
the original thus produces a strong impression on the 
lead plate. By inserting the requisite colors with a 
point, in the depressions, a figure colored to nature, 
with different colors in its different parts, is obtained 
at a single printing. From the lead plates copies 
may be taken by stereotyping or galvanism. In one 
of the volumes published by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna, there is a paper by M. Auer, and 
numerous plates, illustrating this new style of en- 
graving. The plates represent leaves, plants from a 
herbarium, lace, and other objects, and in each case 
the object appears to be on the paper, the surface be- 
ing raised and the coloring complete. The deception 
is said to be so complete, that in some instances it is 
almost impossible to be sure that the object itself is 
not there. 


Ficure O¥ tHe Eartu.—By means of a purely as- 





tronomical determination, based upon the action 
which the earth exerts on the motion of the moon, 
or, in other words, on the inequalities in lunar lon- 
gitudes and latitudes, the mean figure of the earth is 
shown in one single result. It is very remarkable 
that an astronomer, without leaving his observatory, 
may, merely by comparing his observations with 
mean analytical results, not only be enabled to de- 
termine with exactness the size and degree of ellip- 
ticity of the earth, but also its distance from the sun 
and moon; results that otherwise could be arrived at 
only by long and arduous expeditions to the most re- 
mote parts of both hemispheres. The moon may, 
therefore, by the observation of its movements, ren- 
der appreciable to the higher departments of astron- | 





omy the ellipticity of the earth, as it taught the early 
astronomers the rotundity of the earth by means of 
its eclipses. Such are the results of enlightened sci- 
entific investigation. 


Tue Rusy.—The ruby is a gem which, when of 
the kind called oriental, is of great beauty and value. 
The true or oriental ruby, when perfect, is the most 
valuable of the gems next to the diamond; the color 
is a fine, deep, cochineal red, having a richness of 
hue unrivaled, and occasionally it is rose red, or has 
a tinge of violet. The monarchs of Pegu, Siam, and 
Ava possess rubies of the greatest beauty, as the 
sovereigns of India had the largest diamonds. It is 
said that none equal to these are in the possession of 
European princes. Rubies of ten carats are ex- 
tremely rare. A perfect stone of six grains is rare, 
and falls little short of the value of the diamond; 
indeed, if some small rubies are very fine, they are 
of greater value than diamonds of the same weight. 
The natural crystal is in the form of a six-sided 
prism; it cleaves more readily than the sapphire, and 
is not sohard. But there is another stone, also some- 
times called ruby, which belongs to a different spe- 
cies, and is inferior in value and hardness. This is 
the spinelle, or Balais ruby, which, when red or violet, 
has been called ruby. It may be distinguished from 
the oriental ruby by its inferior hardness and specific 
gravity. Its color is usually some shade of red, as 
scarlet, cochineal, rose, violet, cherry, or yellowish 
red. 


Zinc Parnt.—At a late discussion before one of the 
British scientific societies, a general opinion was ex- 
pressed that the ordinary zinc paint—an oxyd—had 
not fully realized the expectations of its patrons, and 
an account was given, at considerable length, of a 
new kind of paint—a modification of the ordinary 
zinc—possessing the following advantages: 1. Not to 
require grinding; it being sufficient to mix the colors, 
in powder, with the vehicle—composed of a watery 
solution of chlorid of zine, in which is dissolved an 
alkaline tartarate—by hand as one would water 
colors. 2. To be handsomer and more solid than oil 
paints, and to go further, and not to blacken under 
the influence of sulphurous emanations, like paint in 
which white lead enters in combination. 3. To emit 
no odor, and to dry very rapidly, so rapidly, in fact, 
that a fresh coat may be applied every two hours in 
winter, and every hour in summer—so that apart- 
ments may be painted and inhabited the same day, 
without any inconvenience being experienced from 
the smell. 4. It is resistant to water, even when 
boiling. 5. In consequence of some of the constitu- 
ents being chlorid of zinc, the paint is eminently 
antiseptic, and peculiarly adapted to preserve wood 
work from decay. 6. It possesses in a high degree 
the property of diminishing the combustibility of 
wood, tissue, and paper—and its use and preparation 
offer no danger to health. 


Tue Variovs Sixx Fasrics.—Silk is woven into 
curious fabrics, plain and figured, by the Jacquard 
loom, and also into velvets. The fine, soft pile of 
velvet is produced during the process of weaving, by 
inserting short pieces of thread doubled under the 
shoot or weft, and which stand upright in such a way, 
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and so close together, as entirely to conceal the inter- 
lacings of the warp and shoot. In the production 
of every yard of velvet, six yards of pile at least are 
used. The loops of the doubled threads intended for 
the pile are supported by grooved wires, and the loops 
are afterward divided by running a sharp instrument, 
called a treval, along the groove. This is done by 
the hand, and, of course, requires great dexterity, as 
the slightest deviation from the proper line would in- 
fallibly injure, if not wholly destroy the silk. Dam- 
asks of the most exquisite and elaborate patterns are 
produced by the Jacquard loom, and in some instan- 
ces as many as twelve hundred and fourteen hundred 
changes or cards are required for their completion. 
Satin and satinet are peculiar kinds of silk twill, and 
exhibit in a most perfect manner the luster of the 
material of which they are composed. Brocade is 
the general term for tissue of silk with gold or silver 
threads—a fabric of exceeding richness. Lutestring, 
gros de Naples, Persian, ete., are names given to 
plain fabrics of silk, differing little from each other 
except in their thickness, or in the quality of silk. 
Tabberet, tobine, serge, levantine, etc., are twilled 
fabrics, occasionally relieved with satin stripes and 
checks, and are to be found of all qualities and colors. 
Crape, crisped or smooth—gauze in all its varieties— 
ribbons of multitudinous sorts—bandanas, etc.—are 
too well known to require description. In fact, it 
would be almost impossible to enumerate the various 
stuffs woven from silk, either for the purposes of 
clothing, upholstery, or ornament; but an idea of its 
cheapness and universality may be formed from the 
fact that, ai the present time there is scarcely an in- 
dividual, even in very humble life, but uses it to some 
extent, either for the purposes of dress or of orna- 
ment. 


PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH.—Nothing contributes 
so much to the welfare of the teeth as cleaning them 
often, but particularly after meals—inasmuch as the 
particles of food then get into the interstices of the 
teeth, and if suffered to remain any length of time 
not removed, gradually corrupt and destroy the 
enamel. For this reason, therefore, the teeth should 
always undergo a brushing previous to a person’s going 
to bed. Too much caution can not be exercised with 
regard to the kind of powders used for the teeth, as 
some that have attained considerable popularity are 
really injurious; for, chiefly composed of vegetable 
acids, their application, while it gives a speedy and 
temporary whiteness to the worst looking teeth, at 
the same time corredes the enamel, and, if persisted 
in, in a very few years will destroy the finest teeth. 
Prepared charcoal is among the finest preservatives 
of the teeth, and, at the same time, from its peculiar 
disinfecting powers, of the breath also. The follow- 
ing recipe makes a truly excellent tooth powder, 
which, from the introduction of the myrrh, is also 
highly beneficial to the gums: prepared chalk an 
ounce, powdered bark half an ounce, powdered myrrh 
half an ounce, orris root half an ounce—to be mixed 
well together. But it should be recollected with re- 
gard to tooth powders, that they ought to be used 
only in moderate quantities; otherwise they have a 
strong tendency, in the course of years, to wear away 
the enamel. 


How To Burn Coat.—The great mistake of all is to 
put on too much coal, as if it were wood—the greater 
the quantity, the greater the heat. If too much coal 
is applied, the combustion is necessarily imperfect, 
beeause the fire is “‘choked up,” the draught de- 
stroyed, and the elements of the coal, slowly escaping 
from it, pass off to the chimney unconsumed, or dis- 
seminated in gases through the room. Whereas, if 
the strata of coal be but moderate, a red flame will 
play around the interior of the stove, by which entire 
combustion and a healthy heat are secured. One tun 
of coal, therefore, by thorough combustion, will often 
secure more heat, and a healthier atmosphere, than 
two tuns in the ordinary way; and this is a fact which 
can easily be demonstrated. It will be very impor- 
tant to have attention paid to this. 


Pain Destroyers.—The Westminster Review states 
that in Great Britain, the United States, France, and 
Germany, there have been during the past ten years 
twelve hundred thousand surgical operations, in which 
chloroform, ether, or other pain-destroying agents 
have been used. Through the inhalation of these 
agents there have been sixty-eight deaths from chlo- 
roform, two from ether, one from mixture of the two, 
one from mixture of chloroform and alcohol, and two 
from amylene. 


Benerits or Licut.—Sir James Wylie, a distin- 
guished physician, while in Russia discovered that 
four times as many patients in the hospital of St. 
Petersburg were cured who were in rooms properly 
lighted, as of those who were confined in dark rooms. 
This led to a reform in lighting the hospitals in Rus- 
sia, which was followed by the most beneficial results. 
It has been found in cities visited by the cholera, 
that the greatest number of deaths have occurred in 
narrow streets, and on the sides of those having a 
northern exposure. The inhabitants of southern 
slopes of mountains are better developed and more 
healthy than those of the northern, and those who 
live in secluded valleys are often subject to peculiar 
diseases or deformities. 


Tre Oriainan Enouish Saspatn.—The original 
English Sabbath in England, in the year 550, com- 
menced on Saturday at 3, P. M., and lasted till day- 
light on Monday. In the reign of James I, 1666, a 
fine of one shilling was imposed by act of Parliament 
on every person absent from Church on Sunday. In 
certain portions of America, at this day, Christians 
observe the Sabbath from 6, P. M., Saturday evening, 
till6 P. M., Sunday evening. 


Newspapers IN THE Unitep Statrs.—It has been 
stated from carefully-compiled statistics, that there 
are in our Union not less than 4,000 newspapers, five 
hundred of them daily, and five hundred semi-weckly. 
The average circulation of the dailies is put at 2,000 
each; of the semi-weeklies 2,500 each; of the week- 
lies 1,500 each—making a total circulation in the 
country of more than two hundred millions of newspa- 
per sheets per annum. In 1813, less than half a 
century ago, the total circulation of the newspapers 
in the United States was a little more than twenty 
| millions of sheets per annum. At the present rate, it 
| makes not auite one paper weekly to each inhabitant. 
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Piterary 


Tae Portican Works oF WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 
With a Memoir of his Life. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
24mo.—The beautiful pocket edition of the poets, is- 
sued in “blue and gold” by the above publishing- 
house, is one of the most convenient and beautiful 
editions extant. We are glad to find the poems of 
William Motherwell added to the list. It seems 
strange to us that William Motherwell has been so 
little known and appreciated on this side of the At- 
lantic. But he is now evidently coming to a sure and | 
permanent recognition. He was born at Glasgow, | 
Scotland, in 1797. ‘ The failure of his father limited 
his means and deprived him of the complete course 
of education he desired. As late as 1818 he sought 
the office of sheriff-clerk deputy, that, as he said, he 
might be able ‘‘to save some money, sufficient to re- 
launch his frail skiff once more on the dead sea of the 
languages.”” During this year he began his contribu- 
tions to public journals, and most of his subsequent 
years were devoted to the toils of editorial life—first 
in Paisley and afterward in Glasgow, where his 
career was suddenly ended by apoplexy in 1835, at 
the early age of thirty-seven. Professor Wilson, so 
long the very corypheus of literature in the north, 
gives this just and generous appreciation of the gen- 
ius of Motherwell: ‘‘ He has fine and strong sensibili- 
ties, and a powerful intellect. He has been led by 
the natural bent of his genius to the old haunts of 
inspiration—the woods and glens of his native coun- 
try—and his ears delight to drink the music of her 
old songs. Many a beautiful ballad has blended its 
beautiful and plaintive pathos with his day-dreams, 
and reading some of his happiest effusions we feel 


The ancient spirit is not dead— 
Old times, we say, are breathing there. 


His style is simple, but in its tenderest movements 
masculine; he strikes a few bold knocks at the door 
of the heart, which is instantly opened by the master 
or mistress of the house, or by son or daughter, and | 
the welcome visitor at once becomes one of the fam- 
ily.” Of all the poets we have ever read, none so 
remind us of Burns. There is the same simplicity of | 
style, the same delicacy of sentiment, the same ringing 
of rhythmical beauty falling upon the ear and quick- 
ening the pulsations of the heart. ‘Jeanie Morri- 
son,’’ composed when but fourteen years of age— 
under the inspiration of his first love—is one of those 
exquisite gushes from the deep fountains of song, a | 
single one of which is sufficient to stamp its author 
We subjoin a few stanzas: 


poet forever. 


“T’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way; 
But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 
The five that ’s blawn on Beltane e’en 





May weel be black gin Yule; 
But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 





Hotices. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ by-gane years 

Still fling their shadows over my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears: 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


°T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
°T was then we twa did part; 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at seule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 

°T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remembered evermair, 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof locked in loof, 
What our wee heads could think. 

When baith bent down ower ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee.” 


«Jeanie [Jane] Morrison”? seems to have been al- 
together unconscious of the deep impression made 
upon the young poet’s heart. In due time she was 
married, lived in respectable circumstances, but be- 
came a widow at a comparative early age. The fin- 
ishing touches of this poem were given when the poet 
had attained his manhood. It was then, probably, 
that the last stanza was added. 


“0 dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O° by-gane days and me!” 


A wide contrast between this sad, wild strain of the 
poet and the prosaic wedded-life of plain Jane Mor- 
rison. 

A strange, weird-like influence is wielded by the 
poet; he touches the common heart of humanity. 
He is the poet of the people; we do not wonder at 
the steady growth of his popularity among the masses 
of Scotland. He can scarcely fail of becoming equally 
popular in our own country, so far as he shall be- 
come known. For sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co., 
Cincinnati. 


THe AvENGER, a Narrative, and other Papers. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cin- 
cinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co.—De Quincey has be- 
come a patriarch among living authors. His style is 
of the richest classic mold, and this alone secures for 
him attention whenever he may choose to speak to 
the public through the press. 


LrcTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
Alcott. Rochester, N. Y.: Erastus Darrow. 


By Dr. William A. 
Mailed by 
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the Publisher on receipt of price, 75 cents.—Dr. Alcott, 
recently deceased, is well known to the public through 
his many works, the most of which are designed for 
the benefit of the young. The work before us con- 
sists of a series of lectures on the Ten Command- 
ments, originally prepared and delivered to a Bible- 
class under the direction of the author. They will 
furnish a useful study for the young. 


Tae PILLaR oF Fire; or, Israel in Bondage. By 
Rev. J. H. Ingraham. New York: Pudney & Russell. 
1859. 12mo. 596 pp. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & 
Co.—This work is constructed upon the same plan as 
that of “‘ The Prince of the House of David,” namely, 
by presenting the scenes and subjects it would de- 
scribe in a series of letters, purporting to have been 
written by an eye-witness. Its scenes are laid in a 
critical period of the world’s history—a period diffi- 
cult to be searched out. But we prefer to study it in 
the light of history than in the guise of fiction. 


A Mortuer’s Girt To HER LittLE Ones at Home. A 
Book of sweet and simple talks about serious things, 
founded on easy texte of Scripture, and fitted for chil- 
dren between the ages of four and eight years. New York: 
Carlton & Porter.—Written by a mother, breathing a 
mother’s solicitude and a mother’s tenderness, it 
would be wonderful indeed if this was not a taking 
and useful book. “A book of sweet and simple 
talks’’ can not but be genial and welcome in a house- 
hold where there are children. 


PaLissy, THE Porter; or, the Huguenot Artist and 
Martyr. A True Narrative. By C. L. Brightwell. 
New York: Carlton & Porter.—Lamartine says of 
Bernard De Palissy, ‘‘He is the patriarch of the 
workshop, showing how to exalt and ennoble any 
business, however trivial, so that it has labor for its 
means, progress and beauty for its motive, and the 
glory of God for its end.” The principal aim of the 
work before us is to unvail the religious character of 
Palissy; but this is blended with his genius, his labors, 
his conflicts, his sufferings, and his triumphs. We 
do not much admire the illustrations, but the work 
itself is “‘ got up” in fine style. 


Frank Exxiott; or, Wells in the Desert. By James 
Challen. Philadelphia: Challen & Son. 1859. 12mo. 
347 pp.—Frank Elliott is an orphan boy, first intro- 
duced to us as the ward of a poor washerwoman in 
New Orleans. He attracts the attention of a liberal 
merchant, and by him is raised from his low condi- 
tion. Visits his uncle in Kentucky. There meets 
Evangelist,” who is ‘opposed to all sects and be- 
longs to none.” This Evangelist is of course a Camp- 
bellite Baptist. A Methodist preacher, on his way to 
conference with a lame horse, seeks the hospitality 
of the uncle’s house. Now commences a discussion. 
The “circuit rider” is, of course, terribly beaten, and 
‘ Evangelist,” who “belongs to no Church,” comes 
off.triumphant. Getting somewhat wearied with the 





discussion, and somewhat disgusted with the manner | 
in which the Methodist managed the controversy, we | 
stepped out. We peeped in afterward, however, and 
just had a glimpse of Frank Elliott going down into | 


one of the “ Wells in the Desert.” Cincinnati: Rick- | ; 
| holiest duties, can scarcely fail to possess equal if 


ey, Mallory & Co. 


MerHopist GENERAL Brsuicat Institute twelfth 
annual catalogue is before us. Within the past nine 
years this institution has graduated eighty-nine young 
men, and at the present time there are enrolled upon 
its catalogue twenty seniors, eighteen in the middle 
class, and forty juniors—making a total of seventy- 
eight. 


THe Port Preacuer; a Brief Memorial of Charles 
Wesley. By Charles Adams. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. 16mo. 234 pp. 60 cents.—We need say but 
little more of this book than that we found it so in- 
teresting that we went through it very nearly at a 
single sitting. It is written in a style at once at- 
tractive, and especially adapted to the young. If 
we can have such books as this introduced into all 
our Sunday school libraries we shall do a good work. 


Tue Lorp’s Supper. By Rev. Samuel Luckey, D. D. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Bishop Janes. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 18mo. 284 pp. 50 cents.—The 
venerable author of this work was led to give the 
subject his special attention by the request of the 
Ministers’ Association of the Wyoming District. He 
considers its institution and significance, and then 
contemplates it as a memorial, a passover, a eucha- 
rist, a communion, a sacrament, and closes with suit- 
able practical reflections. 


From Messrs. A. Williams & Co., No. 100 Wash- 
ington-street, Boston, special agents for the sale of 
Harper & Brother’s publications, we have received 1. 
Tue RoMANCE ANDITS HERO. 12mo. 422pp. 2. Tur 
Lire or NortH American Insects. By B. Jaeger, 
late Professor of Zoology and Botany in the College of 
New Jersey. 12mo. 319 pp.—In this elaborate and 
finely-illustrated work we have the fruits of Profess- 
or Jaeger’s entomological investigations, pursued 
through many years and during extensive travels in 
Europe, Asia, and America. The author says: “In 
order to perfect the task, I have rambled many sunny 
days and many tropical nights, guided by the dim 
and twinkling lamps of heaven, through open fields, 
dark woods, and damp meadows, stimulated by the 
satisfactory assurance that these labors can not fail 
of being useful to all students of nature, and encour- 
aged by the hope that thus a way may be opened to 
a more general knowledge of natural history, and a 
deeper admiration of the ten thousand sublime and 
beautiful creatures that, in one common song of 
praise, pour out their gratitude and proclaim their 
dependence upon one common Father.” 3. More 
aBout Jesus. With Illustrations and a Map. By the 
Author of “ Peep of Day,’’ etc. Square 18mo. 246 
pp.—A capital book for the nursery. Mothers, get 
it. Make yourselves the companions of your chil- 
dren in its study. 


Tue Mortner’s Mission. Sketches from Real Life 
by the Author of the Object of Life, with five Ilustra- 
tions. New York: Carltond& Porter. 12mo. 311 pp.— 
“The Object of Life’ has been read by thousands, 
and, so far as we know, met with universal approba- 
tion. This work, coming home to some of the ten- 
derest associations of life and comprising some of its 
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not greater interest. This much we feel warranted 
in saying without having read the volume. 


Porms. By Albert Sutliffe. Boston and Cambridge: 
James Munroe & Co. 12mo. 144 pp.—This is a neatly- 
printed little volume, and contains a number of po- 
ems, which, though not of the highest order of verse, 
are yet better than the average. 


Tue MetHopist QuaRTERLY Review, for April, 
contains, 1. Cokesbury College, Rev. Wm. Hamilton, 
D.D. 2. Drugs as an Indulgence, Dr. J. T. Crane. 
3. Moral Theory of the Bible and of Philosophy Har- 
monized, Professor C. K. True. 4. Religious Cata- 
lepsy, Rev. 8. Comfort, D.D. 5. James Mackintosh, 
Rev. H. E. Hempstead. 6. Haven’s Mental Philoso- 
phy, Dr. Dempster. 7. Olshausen’s New Testament 
Psychology. 8. Missions in America, Rev. D. D. 
Lore. 9. The Will of God, Professor George Bush. 

Then follows the editorial department, freighted 
as usual with rich things. We are glad to learn that 
the circulation of the Quarterly is nearly 4,000. 


Tue MINUTES OF THE New JERSEY ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, got up in excellent style and replete with con- 
ference statistics, came to hand only a few days after 
the session closed. Bishop Ames, President; Jefferson 
Lewis, Secretary. Members, 22,370; probationers, 4,- 
287; local preachers, 161; number of churches, 200; 
value, $540,220; number of parsonages, 37; value, 
$67,425. 


“ Tue Cutprit Fay” has been a sort of fancy dream 
from the days of our boyhood. Twenty years or 
more had elapsed from our first acquaintance till it 
came again before us in the edition just issued. (New 
York: Rudd & Carlton.) The author, Joseph Rod- 
man Drake, holds an enviable place among the minor 
poets of our country; and had he not been cut down 
at an early age—twenty-five—when the buddings of 
his genius had just begun to ripen into the mature 
fruit, his rank would no doubt have been still more 
elevated. It was in memory of Drake, if we remem- 
ber correctly, that Halleck wrote those oft-quoted 


lines: 
* None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 


The Culprit Fay was a fairy, who had violated the 
laws of fairy-land and broken his vestal vow by fall- 
ing in love with a fair maiden. At midnight he is 
summoned to trial before the judge of the fairies and 
in the presence of all the fairies. The summoning is 
described as follows: 


*T is the hour of fairy ban and spell; 
The wood-tick has kept the minutes well; 
He has counted them all with click and stroke 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 
And he has awakened the sentry elve 
Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 
And call the fays to their revelry; 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell— 
*T was made of the white snail’s pearly shell— 
‘Midnight comes, and all is well! 
Hither, hither, wing your way! 
*T is the dawn of the fairy day.’” 





Next the assembling of the fairies is described, and | 
the poet gives us a glimpse of the lives they lead and | 
the beds where they sleep: 


“* They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rocked about in the evening breeze; 
Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest— 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And, pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Had slumbered there till the charmed hour; 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid; 
And some had opened the four-o’clock, 
And stole within its purple shade, 
And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above—below—on every side, 
Their little minim forms arrayed 
Tn all the tricksy pomp of fairy pride!” 


By his earthly love Fay had soiled his fairy wings 
and quenched his fairy lamp. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon him is, that he must catch a drop of 
water falling from the glistening arch made by a 
sturgeon in his moonlight gambols, and therewith 
wash away his stain. To light his lamp, he must 
catch a spark from a falling star. 


‘The goblin marked his monarch well; 
He spake not, but he bosved him low, 
Then plucked a crimson colen-bell, 
And turned him round to go.” 


Having, through many fairy feats and fairy tribula- 
tions, reached the sea-shore, the elfin plunged into 
the waves. But how the spirits of the deep make 
fierce assault upon him! 


‘Up sprung the spirits of the waves, 
From the sea-silk beds in their coral caves, 
With snail-plate armor snatched in haste, 
They speed their way through the liquid waste; 
Some are rapidly borne along 
On the mailed shrimp or the prickly prong, 
Some on the blood-red leeches glide, 
Some on the stony star-fish ride, 
Some on the back of the lancing squab, 
Some on the sideling soldier-crab; 
And some on the jellied quar!, that flings 
At once a thousand streamy stings; 
They cut the wave with the living oar, 
And hurry on to the moonlit shore, 
To guard their realms and chase away 
The footsteps of the invading Fay.” 


The poor elfin suffers sad discomfiture and is glad to 
get to land. But embarking in a mussel-shell, the 
spirits of the deep find themselves outwitted. Scull- 
ing his pleasure-boat out upon the deep where the 
brown-backed sturgeons were disporting in the moon- 
beams, he succeeds in catching the drop of spray. 
* Joy to thee, Fay! thy task is done, 

Thy wings are pure, for the gem is won— 

Cheerly ply thy dripping oar, 

And haste away to the elfin shore.” 

Now he puts on his armor and prepares for his 
flight to the stars. 
* He put his acorn helmet on; 

It was plumed with the silk of the thistle-down; 

The corselet plate that guarded his breast 

Was once the wild-bee’s golden vest; 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 

His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 

Studs of gold on a ground of green; 
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And the quivering lance which he brandished bright 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed; 
He bared his blade of the bent grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed, 
And away like a glance of thought he flew, 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fiery tail of the rocket-star.” 


Now soaring in the heavens he watches the shooting 
of a star—his steed tied behind the cloud. 


The star is yet in the vault of heaven, 
But it rocks in the summer gale; 
And now ’t is fitful and uneven, 
And now ’t is deadly pale; 
And now ’t is wrapped in sulphur-smoke, _ 
And quenched is its rayless beam; 
And now with a rattling thunder-stroke 
It bursts in flash and flame. 
As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance 
That the storm-spirit flings from high, 
The star-shot flew o’er the welkin blue, 
As it fell from the sheeted sky. 
As swift as the wind in its trail behind 
The elfin gallops along, 
The fiends of the clouds are bellowing loud, 
But the sylphid charm is strong; 
He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire, 
While the cloud-fiends fly from the blaze; 
He watches each flake till its sparks expire, 
And rides in the light of its rays. 





But he drove his steed to the lightning’s speed, 
And caught a glimmering spark; 

Then wheeled around to the fairy ground, 
And sped through the midnight dark.” 


The trials of Culprit Fay are now over. On rapid 
wing he returns, when there is a general rejoicing 
among all the Ouphes and Goblins, Imps and Sprites, 
Elves and Fays that inhabit the enchanted region. 
This enchanted region, by the way, is none other 
than prosaic ‘old Crow-nest,’”’ among the highlands 
of the Hudson river. 

This poem must be regarded as one of the most 
successful attempts at “fairy lore’? ever made. Mr. 
Drake produced some other poems of minor import- 
ance, which we regret are not included in this vol- 
ume. We hope that his poems will be republished, 
for we believe they are now out of print. They are 
worthy of a permanent place in the literature of our 
country. But his fame as a poet will be borne down 
to the future mainly, if not exclusively, by “‘ The 
Culprit Fay.” 

It is a singular fact, that while the “‘ Jeanie Morri- 
son” of Motherwell received its finishing touches 
scarcely less than twenty years after its first compo- 
sition, less than three days elapsed from the first con- 
ception of “The Culprit Fay” till it came complete 
from the hand of the author. 


Gvitorival Pauper. 


SANCTIFYING THE SEATS OF SATAN. 


Meeting for Public Worship in Theaters and Opera-Houses— 
Objections not lie against the Groves—Nor the Streets— 
Special Pleas—Getting a Maultitade Together— Equal 
Rights—Popularize Christianity—Objection to Churches— 
Associations of the Theater—Its Decorations—Novelty— 
By what the Gospel must Live—Practical Results—Doing 
God’s work on Satan’s Ground—A Harvest of Theater and 
Opera-Goers—Effect on Proprietors and Managers—No Im- 
peachment Designed—Beware of Satan’s wiles. 


We do not wish to be understood as using the 
above terms in an offensive sense, but simply as a 
significant expression of a great fact. A usage has 
recently sprung up strange and somewhat anomalous. 
It is that of resorting to concert and lecture halls, 
opera-houses, and theaters for publie worship. It 
seems to have originated not as a natural and legiti- 
mate result of the great revival with which our whole 
land has been blest, but as an incident of the times, 
and perhaps as a sort of offshoot from some of the 
agencies employed during the progress of that revi- 
val. This usage, its causes, tendencies, and practi- 
cal results, we propose to examine in this paper. 

Nothing would afford us more pain than to be 
found in opposition to any thing calculated to ad- 
vance the kingdom of Christ in the earth, and pro- 
mote the well-being of our race. Nor are we wedded 
to any special forms in matters within the range of 
human discretion. But we are unwilling to relin- 
quish old, well-tried, and heaven-approved methods 
of propagating the Gospel for those that are new and 





questionable in their character and influence, how- 
ever specious and plausible they may appear. 

Nor will the objections we urge against using places 
of popular amusement for public worship, lie against 
assembling for the worship of God or calling the 
multitude to that worship in the open air. 


“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems—in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication.” 


No man ean stand alone in the forest, or amid the 
wilds of nature, and open his intelligence and his 
heart to their teachings without realizing their power 
to awaken feelings of reverence and awe. In the 
nature of things, then, these places are peculiarly ap- 
propriate for the worship of the Most High. They 
aid rather, than repress and dissipate spiritual and 
holy emotions and thoughts. 

Nor do we object to going into the streets and 
highways, where circumstances and the character of 
a special locality render this the only method of 
reaching masses of degraded and wretched people, 
isolated from churches both by their local and moral 
condition. From the days of the Savior to the pres- 
ent this has been the method of God-fearing minis- 
ters, adapted and called to such work. It has been 
the course, too, of men who, deeply conscious of a 
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special mission to dying men, and being shut out of 
the churches—where the dry bones of a dead ortho- 
doxy were hung up in the most approved skeleton- 
forms—they had no other way left to them of accom- 
plishing their mission but by bursting all trammels 
of conventionalism and going forth to speak to the 
people under God’s own broad and free heavens. 
Such was the course of Wesley, and Whitefield, and 
Nelson, and Ouseley, and a host of others—distin- 
guished alike for the ardor of their zeal and the elo- 
quence of their speech. All these cases are widely 
different in circumstances, and character, and neces- 
sity from the usage which has called forth the ani- 
madversions of this paper. 

The special pleas offered for the temporary occu- 
pancy of theaters and the like for public worship are 
that great assemblies can be gathered there; that 
multitudes will be drawn to such a place to hear 
preaching who could never be got inside of a church; 
that the conventional restraints which repress the 
ardor and diminish the effects of pulpit ministrations 
ordinarily will be thrown off in such a place; and 
still further that all classes and conditions may go to 
such places and feel perfectly at home. These rea- 
sonings are very specious, and to some may seem ab- 
solutely conclusive. We shall soon show reason to 
doubt their validity. But even if they were to a 
great extent valid, there are lying back of them ob- 
jections which must be regarded as absolutely insu- 
perable to any Christian man who will examine the 
matter to the bottom, and take into account the prin- 
ciples involved and the results likely to ensue. 

So far as the assembling of a great multitude is 
concerned it could probably be secured in our large 
cities—for they mainly are involved in this evil—and 
in a church even, at any convenient hour, when a 
special general meeting had been announced, and all 
Christian Churches had been summoned up to the 
feast. Is it replied that this would be a meeting of 
the actual members of congregations and not of those 
who are unaccustomed to attend any church? We 
are greatly deceived if this is not the fact to a very 
great extent with the very congregations now being 
gathered in these questionable places. Let all 
church-going people who are drawn away from their 
appropriate places of worship, and all the boys and 
girls who are drawn away from their Sunday schools, 
for the sake of seeing the inside of an opera-house 
or theater—let all these stay away, and a “ beggarly 
account of empty boxes” would soon be realized. 

We, as Methodists—building and supporting free 
churches all over the land, and especially in the large 
cities—churches in which the most eligible seat is as 
accessible to the poorest mendicant as to the most 
opulent prince—we certainly repudiate the insinua- 
tion that there is any necessity of going to theaters 
because the people can not, in an equal and free man- 
ner, enter our churches. Let no one imagine for a 
moment that theaters could or would be thrown open 
and sustained without expense to the congregation 
any great length of time. The arrangement at best 
could be only temporary. It aims at nothing perma- 
nent. Now, like the swollen rivulet after a shower, 
it will soon subside, leaving, we have reason to fear, 
only a dry and dusty bed. On the other hand, every 








Church that recognizes its true mission seeks for the 
establishment of permanent agencies that shall work 
out the grand designs of the Gospel. 

Equally fallacious is the plea that we must resort to 
such places to rid ourselves of conventional shackles, 
and freely worship God and proclaim Jesus. He who 
is inspired with the love of Christ, and yearns in heart 
for the salvation of men, will find within himself the 
truest and best antidote to all formalism. Striving 
to popularize Christianity by such means, while yet 
the inspiration of this love is wanting, is simply at- 
tempting to meet the sinner half-way. It is really 
stripping Christianity of its dignity and honor, and 
robbing it of some of its noblest elements of power 
in order that an imaginary popularization of it may 
be secured. 

But to come right home to the mark, all these pre- 
texts go upon the supposition that there is really 
some lack or deficiency in the churches, or some valid 
objection to them. It is, in fact, a confession to the 
world that the churches are not the best places in 
which to preach Jesus Christ to the people; not the 
best places to which they should be invited to come 
that their souls may be converted. It is either this 
or it is an exceptionable compromise with the natural 
hostility of wicked men to God and to his Church. 
We would have men feel that the church is heaven’s 
appointed place for their salvation; their spiritual 
home, where the prayers of the good are offered, and 
where sympathy and watch-care are enjoyed. No 
more signal disaster could happen to the world, no 
more signal triumph of Satan could be secured than 
that the impression should go forth that the Christian 
churches had lost their hold upon the people, and 
had ceased to be places where we might expect sin- 
ners to be awakened and converted. That such an 
idea is false to all existing facts is abundantly dem- 
onstrated by the multitudes that throng the house of 
the Lord on his holy Sabbaths; by the multitudes 
awakened and led to Christ from year to year and 
almost from day to day; and by the multitudes that 
journey on, rejoicing in the heavenly way, and rec- 
ognizing the Church of Christ as their spiritual 
home. 

Again look at the associations of such places. If 
there were no other objection, this alone would cause 
our feelings to rise instinctively, and our conscience 
to give judgment against the use of such places for 
public worship. Few principles of our nature are 
more potent for good or for evil than mental associa- 
tion. The man in whose memory a beautiful melody 
is associated with some profane or vulgar song can 
never enjoy the full beauty and spiritual force of that 
melody, however sacred the uses to which it is put. 
How many would make almost any sacrifice to erase 
from their heart and memory these vitiating associa- 
tions; yet they are stereotyped there, it may be, for- 
ever. Let an audience open a prayer meeting in a 
cireus-ring, where a clown had exhibited his rude fan- 
cies, and cracked his vulgar jokes—how hard would 
it be to raise the spirit of pure devotion! What 
obscene or ludicrous images, from the very associa- 
tions of the place, would be perpetually rushing 
unbilden into the mind! So it must be also, in a 
greater or less degree, in a place of public amuse- 
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ment—a theater or an opera-house. All the associa- 
tions, whether connected with the place or the scenes 
enacted there, must be entirely alien to those con- 
nected with sacred thoughts and holy feelings. 

Then, too, the style of architecture, the decora- 
tions, the paintings speak of art rather than cf relig- 
ion. They may speak of the muses and the graces, 
bat they breathe no inspiration of faith. They may 
honor Apollo, and Shakspeare, and Burns, but they 
have no offering to the Savior of the world. In a 
person who has a keen sense of the beautiful in art, 
or who lacks a deep, quickened, religious sensibility, 
the mind will almost constantly be diverted from the 
ends of worship in such a place; if, indeed, it can re- 
alize there any of the spirit of worship at all. We 
submit that the place least favorable for Christian 
communion can not be the place most favorable for 
the awakening and conversion of sinners. 

Novelty may carry a multitude to such places to 
hear a sermon, but where there is penitence in 
the heart, or a sincere and devout spirit, the sou! 
will turn with almost instinctive yearning to the 
house of God. The language of such will be like 
that of David: ‘One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, that will I seek after: that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold 
the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” 
The sick and dying mendicant will not run to the 
theater, but to the hospital. When a community is 
awakened on the subject of religion, they naturally 
turn to the church—flow along to it and throng its 
courts. They are drawn by religious motives, im- 
pelled by religious feelings. But if novelty may be 
employed to get the people together, why not employ 
it to get them to the church? It is said that “the 
novelty of the place draws the people together.” We 
inquire again, if novelty is to be enlisted, why not get 
up some novelty in the church? Then you will be 
sure you get them to the right place, whether you 
have employed the right principle or not. But we 
place our utter condemnation upon all such “ tricks ”’ 
employed to promote godliness and the salvation of 
souls. The Gospel has a vitality of its own; eternal 
principles lie at its base. By virtue of this vitality 
it lives. In the strength of these principles it tri- 
umphs. Blend into that life and those principles 
elements foreign and unnatural, and you corrupt and 
weaken the power of both. If Christianity lives and 
triumphs in the earth it must be by the propagation 
of purity and trutn, and that, too, upon pure and 
truthful principles. All else is a sham, a mocking 
deception. 

A still equally insuperable objection to inviting 
the people to theaters and the like for religious wor- 
ship is based upon the practical results likely to ac- 
crue. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, will be induced 
to visit the theater who otherwise would have re- 
mained in blissful ignorance of it, other than as they 
behold it without—a whited sepulcher, all beautiful 
to the eye, but knowing that within it is full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness. Now they become 
familiar with it, its structure, scenery, decorations, 


and other fascinations. And these, too, they see 
| one? Let us be careful lest unwarily we are insnared 


under the most insidious circumstances. The obscene 


carousal in the pit, the lascivious dance upon the > 





stage, the demoralizing play, with its double en- 
tendre, its mocking at virtue, its sneering at religion, 
and the costly extravagance and ostentatious display 
of dress-circle and parquette—all these are not seen. 
Nor do fumes of smoke and brandy, or curses and im- 
precations come up from the dens of destruction be- 
neath and around to offend the senses and shock the 
sensibility. All is still and beautiful; the preacher 
discourses well, and the people listen as in a church. 
Who does not see that this can not fail to lessen the 
strong moral repugnance to the theater? Some who 
go there for the first time to hear a sermon will most 
likely soon go to hear a play. Proprietors and mana- 
gers of theaters understand this; hence their readiness 
to open such places for an occasional sermon. That we 
do not judge them harshly, and that their accommo- 
dation does not result from a desire to promote relig 
ion, will appear from the fact that they themselves 
are not converted from their evil ways; the play on 
the stage, the obscene exhibitions in the pit, and the 
drunken orgies in the bar-rooms beneath still go on 
unchecked. It is dangerous going upon Satan’s 
ground to serve the Lord. From this sowing we fear 
there will be realized a harvest of theater and opera- 
goers and not of Christians. Indeed, the whole seems 
more like a trick of Satan to rob the Church of the 
fruits of the great revival than like any well-consid- 
ered measure for advancing the kingdom of Christ. 
We can not, also, forbear another consideration. 
This sanctification of the seats of Satan by employ- 
ing them for holy purposes can not fail to strengthen 
the hands of proprietors and managers of theaters 
and opera-houses. It will strengthen their hands 
immensely. If conscience ever raises its voice, they 
will reply, “0, my theater has been open for public 
worship, and ministers have prayed and preached in 
it, and that, too, without saying one word in deroga- 
tion of it!’”? Then, too, what boldness it will give 
those men in exacting recognition and respect from 
Christian people! Willa minister stand up in a the- 
ater or an opera-house and plainly and fearlessly pro- 
claim the downward tendencies of the popular amuse- 
ments of the day? Will he set forth in unequivocal 
phrase the fearful responsibilities of those who have 
made it their business to fan this flame of death into 
a blaze? Not he. Should he attempt it, the door 
would be speedily closed against him. The Church 
can not tamper with this Delilah without being shorn 
of her strength. We repeat that it is dangerous to 
attempt to do the Lord’s work upon Satan’s ground. 
We have designed no impeachment of the motives 
of brethren who have led in these movements or pro- 
moted them. We doubt not their sincerity, their de- 
votion, or their love for Christ. But is it not well for 
us to pause and inquire whether it is not possible for 
us to purchase present seeming advantage at an ulti- 
mate and great loss to the cause of truth and right- 
eousness in the world? The same spirit that under- 
values the ministry, undervalues the Church. The 
same spirit that would weaken the power of the min- 
istry, would also weaken the power of the Church 
and loosen its hold upon the public faith and confi- 
dence. What spirit is that but the spirit of the evil 


by its wiles. 
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Grhitor’s 


An Eventne Lanpscarz.—The scene is laid in a 
prairie. Peace and quiet reign here: the freshness 
and vigor of life are apparent in the green grass, the 
dense coppice, the wayside flower, the full-grown tree, 
the lowly shrub, and even in the half-naked rocks 
which the moss and ivy are covering with their gar- 
ment of beauty. It is a summer evening of unsur- 
passed loveliness. The sun is just going down, but 
the glow of its purple light still rests upon the hill- 
tops and their westward slopes. The cattle are re- 
turning to their fold, the birds are seeking their perch, 
and the laborer hies to his home to find rest from the 
toils of the day. Children wearied with play are 
closing their sports; young lovers are waiting for the 
stars to come out that they may enjoy their seques- 
tered walk; the emigrant’s wagon drags slowly along, 
bearing a brave-hearted family to be the pioneers of 
a new settlement and a new civilization on the dis- 
tant frontier; and the hum of day is sinking into the 
majestic stillness of darkness and of night. The 
day’s decline brings a fitting pause to the passions 
and hurry of men. The wrangling of the forum, the 
boisterous din of traffic, the buzz along all the thor- 
oughfares of trade subside into silence, and humanity 
once more gains a brief respite from itself. Happy 
they who can bid adieu for a while to the cares of the 
world, and, like Isaac, go forth into the field to medi- 
tate at eventide! 


Portrait oF Dr. Banes.—Since the earlier portrait 
of this venerable minister was published, a new gen- 
eration of Methodists has come upon the stage. We 
doubt not they will welcome the likeness of one who 
has been so long and so honorably connected with 
not only the literature, but also nearly all the great 
enterprises of the Church. In this picture, true to 
life, we see the old patriarch in the serene evening 
of his days, his active labors done, his hour of release 
at hand. We need not add to the sketch so well told 
by Dr.. M’Clintock. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—“‘ My Home is over the Flood” 
and “The Ocean”’ exhibit good talent on the part of 
their author. Thought and imagination are not 
wanting, but the style needs pruning. May the au- 
thor ever cherish the noble sentiments of filial love 
indicated in her note! The author of the article en- 
titled “‘ Death ”’ also exhibits a good degree of talent, 
but the subject is trite and should be handled only 
with power. ‘ Truth” contains.some good thoughts, 
but the style is rather faulty and the conceptions of 
the author seem not to have been quite as clear as 
could have been desired. ‘Christian Education”? is 
a hackneyed subject, and the writer does not lend 
sufficient force to it to render it worthy of publica- 
tion. “The End of four Great Men vs. four Good 
Men” is a faulty title, and the article itself is care- 
lessly written. ‘Poetry of America” will hardly 
answer. The description of the haunts of “Little 
Lelia” is very good, but the rest of the piece is une- 
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qual—the character is drawn too mature—has not the 
freshness and simplicity of childhood. ‘Genius’’ is 
quite good, excepting its exuberance of style and 
some little tautology. The following are placed upon 
this list with some hesitation; namely, “The Moth- 
er’s Prayer,” ‘‘To my unseen Friend,” “ Only Wait- 
ing,” ‘To my Mother,” “ Friends,” “To the Mem- 
ory of a Sister,”” “Humble Thyself,” ‘Comets,’ 
“Poetry,” ‘‘ The Endearment of the Sainted Dead,” 
“Spring,” and ‘Armand and Vanessa.” ‘The 
Smile” gives promise for the future. ‘ Genius’”’— 
not the genius which went before, but one that pur- 
ports to be done up in verse—will not do. We would 
like to hear from the author of “Do n’t Kiss” on 
another subject. The sentiments in ‘‘ Bible Read- 
ing” are good, but not so well expressed as could be 
desired. There is rather too much indefiniteness 
about ‘An Appeal to the Young;” such an appeal 
should have more point and pith. On this list also we 
place ‘‘ Common Sense,” *‘ The Mysterious Stranger,” 
“The Lot of the Righteous,” and “ Present Attain- 
ments the Basis of Future Development.” 


Our New Yorx Lerrer has failed to reach us. 
Conference matters, we presume, have turned our 
correspondent eside from his ordinary routine. In 
this connection we may also say that we are happy to 
learn that those letters are highly appreciated by our 
patrons and readers. 


Names or ContRipuTors.—For reasons heretofore 
assigned we wish at least to know the names of our 
contributors. It is well also that those who write 
anonymous articles should know that they are not 
even read in our office. While upon this point we 
refer to a kindred topic. 


Anonymous LeTTERs.—We suppose it is the fate of 
all editors to have more or less of this kind of missile 
darted at them. It is rather a bootless labor on the 
part of the writers. If they are in praise, the re- 
ceiver feels very much as he would on receiving a 
check upon a bank, lacking the indorsement of a re- 
sponsible name. If in blame, very much like an un- 
signed draft, they fail of their end; indeed, they 
hardly command respect, however responsible the 
source from which they may have sprung. The writ- 
ing of such letters is, on the whole, a rather foolish 
as well as thriftless business. 


EXxcerPTa FROM CORRESPONDENCE.—We do not often 
allude to complimentary letters, much less quote 
them. But the following may do good, and we are 
not inclined to let our modesty repress it. It illus- 
trates the kind Christian reciprocity that is springing 
up among Christian denominations. The person fur- 
nishing it to us is also a Congregationalist: 

“Two years ago I induced a relative, who was strongly 


prejudiced against Methodism, to subscribe for the Reposi- 
tory; and now he says ‘one number is worth a year’s sub- 





























scription; in fact, I consider it the only unexceptionable fam- 
fly magazine. I have never seen a tainted article in it.’ This 
is from an officer of high standing and influence in the Con- 
gregational Church.” 


Such testimonies of course are more than ordinarily 
pleasing. While we can not ignore any of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines or usages of Methodism—and our 
patrons do not expect it of us—we hope to make the 
Repository always worthy of the confidence reposed 
in it by Christians of every order. From another 
section of the country one of our ministers writes: 


‘Your noble Repository circulates freely here among the 
Congregationalists as well as the Methodists, and I can assure 
you is highly prized, and receives a hearty welcome each time 
it visits us.” 

Here is another item from one not unknown in the 
literature of our country. Omitting the references to 
us personally and to the character of the magazine, 
we quote upon a point on which we would desire that 
an impression might be made upon the religious 
public: 


“That article upon Burns I hailed as appearing exactly in 
the right time. Ever since the festivals I had wished to write 
something myself on the other side; for I regard such uni- 
versal demonstrations as remarkable. Nearly all our literati 
seem now to lean on vice’s side, regardless or culpably reck- 
less concerning their example before the eyes of the attracted 
multitudes. I wish success to those conscientious conserva- 
tors of the pure and truly elevated.” 


It will not hurt us once in a while to take a “ south- 
side view.”’ An item quoted from the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate was the occasion of the following. It 
was written, as the author says, to ‘‘vindicate the 
innocent from censure.’”’? While all our readers will 
be touched with sympathy for the bereaved white 
mother, the judgment they will form of the writer’s 
success in her object, will probably depend very much 
upon their latitude. But we will not forestall that 
judgment: 

‘*My dear Repository, that I have always so cordially wel- 
comed—on whose precious contents I have so richly feasted, 
Iam so hurt with you that I can not read understandingly, 
much less enjoy your full columns. Whenever my feelings 
have been accidentally or unintentionally wounded by a dear 
truthful friend, I have always found relief in an interview; 
and we must have one, my interesting visitor. 

“You have—innocently I know, for you are too good to 
equivocate—told a story about a very dear friend of mine, 
a truly-humble and devoted follower of our Lord and Savior; 
one whom, if you knew personally, you would love and hon- 
or—told it to your fifty thousand subscribers, and more than 
hundred thousand readers. If I am not altogether mistaken 
as to the person referred to, my friend and Christian brother, 
admitted on trial in the traveling connection of the Missouri 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was the 
owner by inheritance of a negro boy. The widowed mother 
of my friend had a dear, devoted son, the almost constant 
companion and comfort of her lonely hours. He was thirteen 
years old. Our slaves are a part of our household, grow up 
with our children, generally having mutual feelings of at- 
tachment. This dear boy, as an ordinary circumstance, was 
enjoying himself with the colored folks in the cabin. A gun 
was brought in bya neighboring negro boy and carelessly 
laid on a bed. The eight-year old boy had been taught by 
his father how to discharge a gun the very Sabbath before 
this unfortunate accident. He took up the gun, pointed it at 
the youth, saying, ‘I will shoot you,’ and discharged its con- 
tents into his head, killing him almost instantly. Whata 
scene for a mother to be introduced to! Here is the heart- 
broken one if you want to exercise pity. 





**Weeks and months passed by, and deep sorrow still har- 
rowed the soul of that mother. Whenever her eye rested on 
the perpetrator of the deed, her wounds were opened afresh. 
None sympathized with her so ardently as our affectionate 
brother. It happened that this boy was his. He found that 
his mother wished him out of the family, if he could be well 
situated. When he parted with her to go to conference he 
said, ‘ Ma, do as you please about it.’ She told the boy’s par- 
ents that she wished them to choose a home for him; they 
did so, and he is as well provided for by his owners as though 
he were their own child; and to my personal knowledge his 
parents never evinced the least regret at his change of homes. 
He is near them, and they can see him every week if they 
wish to. That he was sold to fit out our brother for his pas- 
toral duties is without truth. 

**As to the principles of the Church South on the subject, 
they are known and read of all men, and Mr. Wesley says, 
let us be without dissimulation.” 


Repository To ScHoots.—We have received of late 
several applications to send gratuitous copies of the 
Repository to seminaries in different parts of the 
country. Such applications should in all cases be 
made to the publishers, and not to the editor. We 
believe that all institutions under the patronage of 
the Church are entitled to a gratis copy of our peri- 
odicals. We would as freely put every educational 
institution outside of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
upon our list also; but our readers will see that this 
is utterly impracticable. 


Cuurcnh Marrers.—At one time we half promised 
a series of articles relating to the Church, and, in 
fact, advanced very far in the course of their prepa- 
ration. Since then we have almost repented ever in- 
dulging the thought, and still mere of ever having 
given the intimation. It was not our purpose to “ set 
up” fora Church reformer. For, though we are by no 
means so wedded to old forms as to oppose any really- 
needed and useful changes, we somehow have an in- 
stinctive distrust of professional reformers. Nor are 
we among those who imagine that the next General 
conference will find it difficult to navigate unless we 
prepare a chart beforehand. Yet there is a public 
mind to which the editor addresses himself, and upon 
which he exerts more or less influence. To that it 
may be useful for him to speak. Nay, to that it may 
be his duty to speak. Perhaps, at the present time, 
nothing is more needful for us as an ecclesiastical 
organization, than a calm and deliberate considera- 
tion of the real advantages and disadvantages of our 
system and modes of operation. Questions affecting 
every department of our Church policy are being dis- 
cussed. We are not sorry for it. It indicates that 
our people are alive to the interests of the Church. 
It is not excitement, angry tumult, harsh invective, 
false accusations, base perversion of facts, nor malig- 
nant misrepresentatians, that will effect any healthy 
reform. Our people have come to feel this. We 
are satisfied that there never was a time when the 
frank, open discussion of all questions of Church 
policy will be more kindly received or more carefully 
considered by the great mass of the people than at 
the present day. But whoever maligns the Church 
or her ministry will find himself sternly rebuked by 
the cool, deliberate, and intelligent laity. We doubt 
whether any Church in the land has a stronger hold 
upon the confidence and sympathy of the laity than 
our own. 
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